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GERMAN LEXICOGRAPHY 
Part VIII 


The material used in this article is drawn from the works of 
Johann Jacobi von Wallhausen,, who flourished in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century; the abbreviations here employed are 
explained in Part VII (MLN., v1, 14). 


LADSTECKEN: so ergreifft er den Ladtstecken mit auBgewendtter 
Handt, (Landtrettung 78); so ergreifft er widerumb den Laadt- 
stecken mit auBgewendter Handt, (7b.) ; So der Ladtstecken ein- 
gesteckt, so bringt er mit der lincken Handt das Rohr wiederumb 
herfiir, (1b.). 

LANDSPASSAT, LANTPASAT: of this word, not recorded in the 
DWb., a number of instances, dating from 1661 to 1735, were 
given in MLN., xutv, 142. To these can now be added some still 
earlier examples, which furthermore give an accurate definition 
of the word: ... was ein eintzige Compagnia oder Fandlein von 
300. Mann oder Kopffen zu vnderhalten costet. Dann setze durch 
die Banck dem Hauptman, dem Leuttenant, dem Fianderich, den 
dreyen Cherganten oder Feldweibels, dreyen Corporals, dreyen Lant- 
pasaten, achtzehen Gefreiten, Munsterschreiber, Feldscherer, Pro- 
foBen &c. Jederem nur Monatlich 10. fl. Wirdt mann finden 3000. 
fl. (Landtrettung 8) ; Als nemblich, die zu jederen Fahnlein gehorig 
seyndt, Als Hauptman, Leutenant, Fahnrich, Fiihrer, so da Corporal, 
von gefreitten, drey Cherganten oder Feldtwaibel, drey Corporal, 
drey Landtspassaten, darzu so viel Tromschlager ... (1b. 66) ; Drey 
Feldtwaybel oder Cherganten vnnd drey Corporael vnd Landts- 
passaten, die theilen sich also . . . diesem jederen truppen, wird 
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ein Corporael vnd Landtspassat gegeben, so da vber dasselbig Volck, 
so jhnen vnder hand gegeben vnd vertrauwet wird, commandiren, 
Vnnd hat ein jeder Corporael sein besonder Volck, so vnder sein 
Corporalschafft oder Wacht vnnd befelch gehéret, vnnd ist der 
Landspassat gleichsam ein Lieutenant def Corporals. Diese miissen 
(gleich wie auch alle Befelchshaber, so man sie haben kan) schreiben 
vnd lesen kénnen, (1b. 67); So nun jederem Feldtweibel oder 
Cherganten, jederen Corporael vnd Landspassaten sein vnderhabende 
Corporalschafft gegeben, so werden die Rotten gemacht, welche ich 
nun einem jedern frey heym stelle, ob er sie zu 6. oder 8. oder wie 
er es haben will, starck machen kan, (1b.). 

The first component of the German word is not Land, as Wall- 
hausen assumes, but Lanze: it it derived from the French /ances- 
pessade, which may be cited from sixteenth-century texts: 

ledit seigneur Caguin envoya son lieutenant, avecques ses lance- 
pessades, prendre la possession du chasteau (“ Mémoirs de Messire 
Martin du Bellay,” p. 435, in Nouvelle Collection des Mémoires 
relatifs dVhistoire dela France, Tome cinquiéme). Du Bellay wrote 
between 1536 and 1547; je le fis prendre aux capitaines, lieutenans, 
sergens, corporals lancepessades : (“‘ Commentaires de Messire Blaise 
de Montluc,” in Nouvelle Collection des Mémoires, Tome septiéme). 
The event in question is of the year 1557. 

The French word, which later loses its initial letter, goes back to 
the Italian lancia spezzata, “ proprement ‘ lance rompue,’ nom qu’on 
donnait a des cavaliers qui, aprés avoir rompue leur lance honorable- 
ment et perdu leurs chevaux, étaient placés dans l’infanterie avec 
une situation privilégiée. A servi 4 désigner dans l’ancienne armée 
francaise un aide de caporal” (Bloch, Dictionnaire étymologique, 
I, 32, under anspessade). The gist of this definition is given as 
early as 1727 in Richelet’s Dictionnaire, 11, 523. See also lance 
corporal and lancepesade in the NED. 


Lo&pruckER: die Musquet mu, wie bey dem Rohr gedacht, 
hinden woll hoch gehalten werden, vnd da8 der Schirmm vom 
Lo8drucker hart an Leib anzusitzen komme, stehet also in seiner 
Postur ein wenig mit dem rechten Fu8 vor. (Landtrettung 79). 
The word Drucker occurs on the same page, and the noun LoB- 
drucken is found on page 80. 


LUNTENZEIGER: Item ein klein zinnen Flaschlein mit Baumohl, 
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sein Kratzer, Luntenzeiger ahm Bandlier, 13. Puluermassen, daran 
ein kleines Puluer Flaschlein, (Landtrettung 60). 


LUSTERLICH: Dann es jhnen nicht allein Lusterlich, sonderen 
auch Heut oder Morgen fiir jhr Vatterlandt zustreitten niitzlich 
ist. (Landtrettung 42). The word is presumably derived from the 
French lustre. 


MATRESSE: wie viell Obristen, Hauptleuthe, Leutenandt, Fahn- 
rich, vnd andere Officianten, fiihren Theils jhre Eheweiber sampt 
Kindern, theils Schéne Metresse auff Kutschen, auff Wagen, mit, 
vmb, bey sich? (Landtrettung 189). 


MITKONSORTE: sondern auch alle seine hinder jhm folgende 
Mitconsorten, in seiner Reyen, stossen vnd fallen mit jhren Pferden 
auff jhn: Da dann mancher Kiihrissierer mehr Gefahr seines Lebens, 
mit Zertrennung seiner nachfolgenden Mitconsorten Pferden sich 
zu befahren, als er vom Feind hat. (Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd 12, 
13°). 


MiTsoLpAT: auch in wieder laden sehr Verhinderlich, nicht allein 
jhm, sondern auch seinen andern Mitsoldaten, so hinder jhm vnd 
neben seiner Seiten stehen, schidlich ist. (Landtrettung 60); Vnd 
ist also das zweyte Glied seinem Mitsoldatin oder Consorten im 
ersten Glied offt mehr schidlicher, als der Feind selbst ist: (Kriegs- 
Kunst zu Pferd 36>). 


MORASSICHT: da&S man in Morassichten, Bergichten vnd vnge- 
schickten Orten, mit leichten, mit schweren, mit grossen vnd kleinen 
Pferden, mit dem einen so wenig als mit dem andern, kan eylends 
fortkommen. (Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd 10*). 


PATRON, PATRONTASCH: Nadlen werden vnderschiedene darzu 
erfordert . . . Die fiinffte mit einem Aug, damit man allerley 
Sacklein oder Patronen machen vnd nahen ‘kan, (Archiley 34) ; 
Er hat auch in diesem Siacklein etliche Patronen, so auff ein fiir- 
fallende Noht zu gebrauchen, oder, so er wil, kan er an statt der 
Pulverflischen, auff der rechten Hufft, ein ledern Fuder, oder 
Patrontasch angegiirtet haben, darin er 10. 11. oder mehr Patronen, 
mit Pulver vnd Kugeln fertig. An der Patrontaschen hat er auch 
ein klein pulverin. ... So er ein Patrontaschen hat, vnd sie nicht 
an der Seiten fiihren wil, hat er sie an dem Sattelknopff vorne fest 
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gemacht, mit jhren jnhabenden Patronen fertig. (Kriegs-Kunst zu 
Pferd 19>). 


PEDARMA: wie der Musquetierer Seitengewehr, ein gute Pedarma, 
oder schneidendes Schwerdt, auch ein gutten Hawer, wie der 
Musquetirer am Hals. (Landtrettung 75) ; Sein Seitengewehr neben 
Stieffel vnd Sporen, ist eine Pedarme, oder ein kurtzschneidende 
hawend Gewehr, forn mit einer steiffen Spitzen, so beydes zu 
hawen vnd stechen in zertrenten Squadronen jhm nutzlich vnd 
dienlich. (Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd 18) ; Sein Seitengewehr ist ein 
hawend, schneidend Pedarma, damit er sie im fall zum hawen 
gebrauchet. (ib. 19>). 


Petie: Num. 10. Der Nachtro8, als da sein eines jeden Lantzierers 
sein Jung oder Diener mit einer Petie oder Fiideraische Pferd. 
(Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd 28*); Num. 10. Sein der Corazzen jhr 
Petie oder Fuderaischen Pferde, deren ein jeglicher eines haben mu&. 
(ib. 28>) ; Auff dieser Compagny Zug, folgen jedere Compagny jhre 
Nachtro&, als Jungen mit den Petien, oder Fuderaischen Pferden, 
Riistwaigen, (1b. 49*). 

Fuderaische Pferde are Furage-Pferde, not as large or as strong 
as the war-horse of the lancer or cuirassier. Petie might therefore 
be connected with petit: in contemporary French sources, however, 
the word for ‘small horse’ is bidet, which goes over into Dutch. 
The Journaal van Anthonis Duyck, 1591-1602, edited by L. Mulder, 
1862, has for example: “ Noch 51 faenen ruyters, maecken in alles 
5324 vechtende peerden, ende noch 987 bidets” (Vol. 111, 390, 
footnote). 


PFANNENDECKEL: wie er die Lunthe auffgesetzt, vnd den Haan 
auff der Pfannendeckel versucht, (Landtrettung 77). 


Popismus: welches ist zwen Schrit in Gliedern vnnd Reyen weit 
von einander stehen, vnd ist dieser Podismus oder Standt der 
gemeinste vnnd Principaliste, darauf alle andere Standtfassungen, 
oder Stellungen herriihren, (Landtrettung 105). 


Port oder Schweiflécher: als das Wasser so durch seine poros 
oder Schweiflécher durch die Erden dringet, suchet so lang, bif 
es einen Sitz, so da ist ein holen ort findet. (Archiley 4) ; compare 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung vitl, 8%, 215, where in- 
stances from about 1700 are quoted. 
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PosTEeRITAtT: Vnd geschihet an jederen Ort solches der Posteritet 
zum ewigen Nutzen- vnd deme so es machen list, zum ewigen Lob 
(Landtrettung 40). 


PULVERIN: Vnder dessen er in die Pfannen bliset, so ergreifft 
er das Ziindtpuluer-Flischlein oder Puluerin, wie in n. 15. vnd 
thut Ziindtpuluer auff die Pfanne, (Landtrettung 77); ergreiffet 
das Puluerin oder Ziindt-Puluerflaschlein, lasset die Musquet etwas 
nieder, thut Ziindtpuluer auff die Pfanne, (ib. 79). 


Pinte: Diesem folgt, zu weisen, bey der Spitze oder Piinte fasse 
den Spie&: so nimbt man die Spitze deB Spie& in die Lincke Handt 
(Landtrettung 83). 


QUIETANRENNEN, QUIETANSTECHEN: Dieweil aber heutiges Tags 
das Speerbrechen, Ringelrennen, Turniren, vnnd Quietanstechen, 
bey vnsern Ritters- vnnd Adelsleuten gar in Abgang, vnd Vnacht- 
samkeit gerahten, auch vnter die Banck gesteckt worden, (Kriegs- 
Kunst zu Pferd 2*); Es ist nur grosser Herrn jhr Kurtzweil vnd 
Lust, den gebiihrets allein, du hast hiemit nichts zuschaffen, du 
soltest lang Ringel, Quietanrennen, Turnieren vnd Speerbrechen, 
&c. ehe du etwas in die Kiichen soltest davon bekommen, &c. an- 
sehen. (ib. 2). 


RasiMIr: Ein jedes Geschiitz wird abgetheylet in siben Theil, 
. .. Die hinderste Friesen oder Rasimiren, Num. 17. (Archiley 22). 


RAUMNADEL: hernach in das Ziindloch mit der Raumnadel hinein 
raumen vnd besehen, ob dasselbig auch wol offen vnd nicht verstopfft 
oder vnrein. (Archiley 49); So man ausserhalb dieser newen in- 
uention, will wissen die Dicke def Geschiitz in der Kammer, so 
nemme man die Raum nadel mit dem Hicklein, fahre ins Ziindt- 
loch, vnnd Ziehe sie im Geschiitz an dich, (1b. 70). The DWbD., 
without citing an instance of the word, refers to the dictionary of 
Frisch (1741). 

RECREATION: deren Manner ein Biichlein daruon zuschreiben 
wire so zu Lust vnd Recreation def Leibs dienen, 1000. fl. spendiren 
vnd geben solten, (Landtrettung 34). 

RecuLIsT: Die Caliber oder Kugel jeders Geschiitzes in seiner 
grosse ist der Regulist, nach welchem das gantze Geschiitz wil 
gereguliret vnd geproportionirt seyn. (Archiley 24). 


REPERCUSSION: In der Zerreissung der eusseren Lufft, vnnd in 
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dem die erste generirte Lufft in der anderen jhren Platz nimbt, 
vnd sie zertheilet: Geschihet auch ein Repercussion in der eusseren 
Lufft. (Archiley 47). 


RESERVE, RESERVA: so lasse auff die vorige drey Glieder, nach 
jbrem abweichen, widerumb andere drey frische, von fiinffen, so 
du noch zu einer reserven hast, in denselbigen Platz hinein setzen, 
(Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd 38>); Num. 3. Seyn die andere Glieder, 
so auB der reserve auff die vorige erste drey abgewichene Glieder 
treffen. (1b. 40°) ; habe dieses acht, daB du in aller Eyl, die andere 
2. Compagnie, so zur Defension in reserva, auch zur Offension sie 
gebrauchen kanst: (ib. 41>) ; Die anderen drey werden zur Reserva 
zum letzten behalten, (ib. 42>) ; vnnd stelle sie hinden in die reserve 
an beyde Seiten der hindersten Corazzen, (1b. 46*); Diese seynd 
gleichsam zu einer reserve oder Hinderhalt, mit welchen du auff- 
wartest, (ib. 47*) ; Ein Compagnie Lantzierer, Harquebusirer vnd 
Kiirissirer zur reserve oder im Hinderhalt gelassen. (ib. 48>). 


RONDASCH, RONDASCHIERER, RONDTARTSCHIERER: Hat Gott nicht 
befohlen Rondasche, Schildt, Spiese, Kriegsgeschiitz, (Archiley iv*) ; 
Dann was wil ein Bogenschiitz zu Fu8 ohne Brustharnisch vnd 
Sturmhaube aufrichten, der mit dem Bogen den Schildt, oder die 
Rondasch nicht halten kan. (Landtrettung 25); daB auch die- 
jenige Legiones, . . . auBerhalb der Schilde vnnd Rondtaschen, 
auch von jhren Harnischen vnnd Sturmhauben glintzten, (1b.) ; 
Es haben auch die Rondaschierer zu Fuf neben ihren Brustharni- 
schen vnd Sturmhauben auch eiserne Stieffeln ahn jhre rechte 
Schienbeine miissen nemmen. (ib.); Wnder den Barbarischen 
Volckern brauchen die Schildtrager, oder Rondaschierer zu Fu 
gemeinlich solche, (1b. 26); haben sie jhre Rondartschen von ge- 
flochtem weyden Holtz, (1b. 150) ; der mit dem Bogen den Schilt, 
oder die Rondtartsch nicht halten kan? (ib. 154); Es haben auch 
die Rondtartschierer zu FuB, neben jhrem Harnischen (1b.); die 
Barbarischen vélcker, so mit Schildten zu Fu, oder Rondtart- 
schierer, die brauchten gemeinlichen solche, (7b.). 

We have here compounds of MHG. tarsche, tartsche; of especial 
interest are the passages from Landtrettung 25 and 154, which give 
the same text, first with the spelling ‘ Rondasch’ and the like, and 
then as ‘ Rondtartsch’ and the like. 

The DWb (vit, 1516) points out the dependence of the words 
upon French rondace, rondache, Italian rondaccia, and cites in- 
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stances of rondarsch, rundtartsch, rundarz, rondatsch, and rundtart- 
schierer, all dating from the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Rondaschierer and Rondtartschierer are not quoted. 


RuLP: so nemme man alten bedagten Leuten, . . . jhr gewehr, 
so sie haben, . . . vnd gebe es solchen rulpen auff den Hals, 
(Landtrettung 56). 


SALIREN: vnd also die Erde neben jhrer Fettigkeit mit fett 
machet, vnnd also die Erden saliret oder gesaltzen machet, 
(Archiley 7). 


SALVE: vnd deine Musquetirer darzu gewehnen, daB sie allezeit, 
einer nach dem anderen, gleich schiessen, welches dir auch im 
Salue vnnd anderer Gelgenheit, zu Paf kompt, vnd nicht allein 
Nutzlich, sonderen auch zierlich ist. (Landtrettung 112). 


SCHEUNST, SCHEUENST, SCHEUENS: Mu& man die SchieBlécher 
vorn auf nur 4. oder 3. Schuh weit, vnd hinden in der Batterie 18. 
Schuhlang, mit Schantzkérben oder Erden besetzen, Also daB jeder 
Schantzkorb 7. Schuh hoch vnd weit seyn mu’. Werden scheunst 
also gesetzt, daB man zu forderst gegen das Gesicht de& Feindes, 
erst 5. darnach 4, dran 3. hierauff 2. vnnd last 1. Schantzkorb 
hereinwertz nach der Batterien setzen. (Archiley 29) ; Nach diesem 
sagt man schueuenst[!] traget ewere Spiesse, so lasse den SpieB 
nur vorn niedersincken, anderhalb schuch hoch von der Erden, 
als in num. 11. hierauff weiset man sie jhre Spiesse auB den beyden 
Posturen plat vnnd scheuenst tragen, gegen das Fufvolck fallen, 
oder, wie sie die Spitzen biethen sollen; (Landtrettung 82); deB- 
gleichen drey tempo, so du den SpieB auff die Schulter legen wilst, 
es seye Platt oder im scheuenst tragen. (ib. 84); Plat trage den 
SpieB, Num. 8. 9. 10. Scheuens trage den SpieB, Num. 11. (1b. 87) ; 
Von hinden zu fille den SpieB, nwm. 27. 28. 29. Scheuens trage 
den SpieB, Num. 30. 31. 32. (1b.) ; Mercke auch dieses Stiicklein, 
da&Z du mit jhnen vbest, lasse sie marschiren mit dem Spief 
scheuenst, oder wie dir gefillig, lasse sie jhre Spiessen zuriick 
fallen, also daB sie ihre Glieder von hinden schliessen, oder an- 
schliessen, (ib. 104). Er richtet oder halt die Pistol dem Pferd, 
wann er an dem armierten Mann nichts haben mag, in die lincke 
Brust am Half: Also da& die Kugel scheunst abwerts hinein nach 
dem Hertzen de& Pferds gerichtet sey, da er seines Feindes Pferd 
zu fallen am gewissesten ist: (Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd 6°). 
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The DWb., which cites two further instances in the spelling 
scheunst, likewise from Wallhausen, compares the Low German 
schiens and schiins, as well as Dutch schuins; Schmeller, who cites 
MHG. schiec, is likewise referred to. 

Fischer (Schwabisches Wb. v, 799) cites a weak verb “ scheuen ” 
II, concerning which he is completely at a loss: 


‘einen gefillten Stamm an den Kanten abstumpfen, damit er leichter 
transportabel ist: Der Stamm wird gescheut.’ o. O. Ganz singulir und 
unkontrolierbar, 


Van Dale (Groot Woordenboek 1499) defines schuins as ‘ niet 
onder rechte hoeken,’ 1. e. ‘ not right-angled, oblique’; furthermore, 
he cites the verb schuinen, ‘ schuin maken, snijden, the counterpart 
of the verb schewen, cited in the Schwabisches Wb. It may well be 
that the raftsmen of the Black Forest, when transporting their 
timber to Holland, there acquired this word which Fischer is 
unable to explain. 

It may also be noted that Diefenbach (Glossarium latino- 
germanicum 387) under the word obliquus, cites from a Voc. rerum 
primis annis saec. 15, a form geschewbt, which, as it stands, is 
difficult to explain: if we substitute an h for the b, we get 
geschewht, which is substantially the verb recorded by Fischer. 


SCHOBFREI, SCHUBFREI: Der Lantzierer ... kan derwegen 
zweyerley bewehret werden, schwir oder schoffrey vnd leicht. 
(Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd 1»). Als Ringkragen, forder vnnd hinder 
Leibstiick, das Fordertheil oder Bruststiick, gegen Mufquet vnnd 
Pistol SchufBfrey, (1b. 3°); Hastu aber einen nicht Schoffrey 
armierten oder Blossen fiir dir, setzestu jhm die Pistol auff die 
Brust nach dem Hertzen, oder oben auff die Schultern, Kopff, Half, 
(ib. 7); Sein Armatura ist diese, ein schoBfrey Waffen in allen 
Stiicken, wie bey der Lantzen erzehlet (ib. 18%). So brauchstu ein 
schoBfrey Vorderstiick, mit einem ledern Riemen Creutzweif vest 
angemacht, (1b. 19*) ; Nvm. 1. Hastu ein blosses Vorderstiick so 
schoffrey, vnd mit ledern Riemen vmb den Leib fest gegiirtet wird. 
(ib. 20°). 


ScHroHE: Lincks, wann du in einer Schrohe hinder de& Pferds 
Half, neben dem lincken Ohr an der lincken Seyten sie [d.h. die 
Lanze] herfiir presentirest, (Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd 5»). 


SCHWIELE, SCHWIELBAND: Die Falgen oder Liuffe werden mit 
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sechs starcken Schieneisen beschlagen, . . . mit starcken Radniglen 
angeschlagen, da die Schienen zusammen stossen, mit starcken 
schwielbanden, vnd jeder mit Schwielen wol versehen. (Archiley 
26). 


SKRUPULOS: vermeynt haben, da je eines oder das ander jhm 
etwas scrupulo8, soll an seinem Ort besserer bericht erfolgen (Kriegs- 
Kunst zu Pferd 27>). 


STANDFASSUNG : Die zweyte Standtfassung, geschihet mit doppelter 
distantien, .. . vand ist diese Standfassung vier Schrit weit. (Landt- 
rettung 105); Die dritte Standtfassung geschihet, anderhalb 
doppelt distantien, welches sechs Schrit weit seindt, (ib.); Die 
vierdte Standtfassung geschihet, mit zwey doppelt distantien, 
welches ist acht Schrit, (ib.); da dann das Schwencken auff 
zweyerley Weise oder Art vollnbracht: Erst mit stehender Standt- 
fassung, darnach mit schweiffender, (Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd 32) ; 
Rechts schwencken, mit stehender Standfassung ist, wann der eus- 
serste an der lincken Seiten auff seiner Stelle stehet, vnd die gantze 
Ordnung sich mit den rechten Fiissen, gleichsam herumb zur 
Lincken hineinwertz herumb begeben, (1b.). 


SticKaDA: Stieffel vnd Sporen, darneben sein Seitengewehr, ein 
schneidende Stickada oder Wehr, forne mit einer Spitzen zum 
stechen, auch zum schneiden oder hawen, vnd verwunden bequem- 
lich, (Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd 3). The weapon in question seems 
to be similar to the Pedarma described above. 


TASCHETTE: ein wol fiir den Stich vnd Haw, wie auch verflogene 
kugel Casket, die Beinschiene oder Taschetten, die Knie bedeckent, 
wol einem jedern nach seiner Ling vnd Grosse gerecht, (Kriegs- 
Kunst zu Pferd 4*). 


TRANSCHIERUNG: im anschlagen, auSkunschafften, in vnd vor 
Vestungen, in au&fallen, in Transchierungen, hey Tag vnnd Nacht, 
(Landtrettung 55); vnnd wann sie in transchiren, oder blosem 
Himmel, oder sonsten gewacht, (1b. 64) ; daB ein grosser Platzregen, 
die von aussen in den transchieren erst vberfallen (7b.); sich in 
Beligerungen in Transchierung, Battereyen Pflantzen, in Gallerien 
vnnd Minuiren, in die gréste Gefahr begeben, (1b. 185) ; also daB 
die Kugel jhren ersten Ansto8 fiir der Transchirung oder ein- 
werffung der Wallen jhren ersten Ansto8 nemme, so wirdt sie 
auffgelden, vnnd ins Quartir oder Schantze hinein fliehen. (Archiley 
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59) ; Fir einer Festung in den Transchirungen, Apprechen, Lauff- 
graben, Battereien vnnd Gallereyen, frey zu seyn, mu8 man mit 
stattigem schiessen, alle defensionen . .. fleissig benemmen. (1b. 
61). The word is derived from the French tranchée, ‘trench’; 
whether the two instances of transchieren in the dative plural are 
to be referred to a nominative transchier or to the infinitive 
transchteren, or whether they are misprints for transchierungen, 
is difficult to decide. 


Trump: Item, Da einer auff Schiltwacht stiinde, .. . soll er sein 
Lunten auff vnd in den Haanen gesetzt, die Pfanne gedffnet, mit 
zweyen Fingern gedecket, halten, dem vorbey Passierenden den 
Trump oder das Loch von der Musquet fornen recht nach dem 
Leib halten: (Landtrettung 71). Die Musquetierer vnd Rohr- 
schiitzen, miissen fiir allen Dingen darzu gehalten werden, da8 sie 
sich allezeit gewehnen hinden im zug, vnd vornen, im Lehrnen mit 
den Handtgrieffen die Musqueten vnd Rohr vorn mit dem Trump 
wohl in die héhe halten, also daB der Lauff vornen vber eines Manns 
Kopff hienau8 gehe, (1b. 81). The normal form of the noun is 
Trumm (compare the plural Triimmer); Weigand cites, from 
Abraham a Sancta Clara, the form Trumb which he has difficulty 
in explaining. The mouth of a cannon is designated by the word 
Mund: see below the instances under Vorschlag, Fiirschlag. 


VOLTISIREN: Es ist das auff Pferdt springen, so man voltisiren 
heist, nicht allein von den ersten im Aufzug geschriebener Man- 
schafft, sonderen auch von geworbenen vnd alten im Soldt dien- 
enden Soldatten, gar streng vnd ernstlich erfordert vnd gehalten 
worden, (Landtrettung 62). 


VorscHLAG, FiirscHuac: Dieses verricht, wirdt ein Wisch von 
Hew, Werck oder sonsten gelindt Stroh gemacht, in das Stiick 
eingeschoben, mit dem Stésser den Wisch, so zuvor fein dicht 
gemacht wirdt, daB er das verzettete Puluer mit hinein fiihre, an 
das Puluer angetrieben, so def Puluers Vorschlag heisset, mit 
einem Sto oder zwen sacht ans Puluer hinan. Ziehe herau® den 
Stosser, ergreiffe die Kugel, wische sie gar sauber ab, daB kein 
Sandsteinlein oder Kérnlein daran hange, lasse sie sacht ins Ge- 
schiitz, so mit etwas erhabenem Mundt ist, an den Vorschlag hinan 
lauffen, alsdann widerumb ein Wisch ergriffen, wie der vorige auff 
die Kugel angedrieben, so der Kuglen Vorschlag heisset. (Archiley 
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51); muB es alles heraufS genommen werden, Also, so die Kugel 
vnd Vorschlag herau&, so richtet man das Stiick mit dem Mundt 
vorn in die Héhe, (ib. 76). In the above instances, when applied 
to a cannon, the word Vorschlag designates a wad or wadding; 
when used in connection with small arms, the word designates 
some appurtenance of the lock or firing mechanism: Sein Rohr 
hanget jhm stats am Bandellier am Half, welches, so ers auff sein 
Feind loBbrennet, langet ers mit der rechten Hand herfiir, ziehet 
den Haan oder Drachen auff, den Vorschlag ab, mit der lincken 
Hand, da er den Zaum in hat, fast er das Rohr im Gewicht, legt 
an vnd scheuBt, als Nu. 5... . Wie er das Rohr mit der lincken 
Hand zum Haan auffziehen, vnd den Fiirschlag abzuthun sich 
bereytet. (Kriegs-Kunst zu Pferd 20°). 
W. KURRELMEYER 





“THY GENTILLESSE” IN WIFE OF BATH’S TALE, 
D 1159-62 


To his ungallant remark that she is “comen of so lough a 
kynde ” the Loathly Lady answers her young husband with a dis- 
quisition on true nobility. If a man of noble birth does not act 
in a noble way, we are told, 


He nys nat gentil, be he duc or erl; 
1158 For vileyns synful dedes make a cherl. 
For gentillesse nys but renomee 
1160 Of thyne auncestres, for hire heigh bountee, 
Which is a strange thyng to thy persone. 
1162 Thy gentillesse cometh fro God allone. 
Thanne comth oure verray gentillesse of grace: 
1164 It was no thyng biquethe us with oure place. 


Lines 1159-62 are troublesome in several ways.* The logical 
connection is not clear between the general statements in D 1146-58 


That the same word gentillesse should be used for nobility in the con- 
ventional sense in 1]. 1159-61 and, in 1. 1162, for the distinction conferred 
upon the individual by his practice of virtue creates no difficulty. Ll. 1109- 
24 had made the distinction clear enough. Cf. Roman de la Rose, 18621-3: 

Car gentillece de lignage 
N’est pas gentillece qui vaille 
Pour quei bonté de cueur i faille. 
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and the apparently personal remarks introduced by the conjunction 
for in D 1159. Are we to understand that the knight himself is 
being put in the category of those so-called nobles who commit such 
ignoble actions that they become villains? But such severe judg- 
ment on his conduct is hardly compatible with the compliment 
in D 1162? or with the tone of tolerant amusement in the hag’s 
clearer comments upon her bridegroom’s behavior.* Even dis- 
regarding those difficulties, the question comes up why the knight 
should be brought into the argument at all.* For the point which 
the woman wants to make is that her humble origin does not exclude 
her from the ranks of the truly noble. With the knight’s nobility, 
true or false, she should not be more concerned than with his being 
or not being rich in the next section of her speech, where she 
demonstrates that poverty is no blemish on her. But is it certain 
that Chaucer intended D 1159-62 to refer definitely to the knight? 

In the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius, Book III, Prose 6, 
we read: 


Quae (nobilitas) si ad claritudinem refertur, aliena est. Videtur namque 
esse nobilitas quaedam de meritis veniens laus parentum. Quod si clari- 
tudinem praedicatio facit, illi sint clari necesse est qui praedicantur. Quare 
splendidum te, si tuam non habes, aliena claritudo non efficit. 


Since Philosophy is addressing her devotee Boethius, and he cannot 
have intended to represent the omniscient goddess as casting doubts 
upon his personal claritudo, the italicized second personal pronoun 
can only mean the indefinite any one. From the Latin it passes 
into the translations of Jean de Meung, 


Pour quoy il s’ensuit que se tu n’as ta propre gentillece, estrange gentil- 
lece ne te fait pas gentil,® 


and of Chaucer: 


? One might possibly read this as a guarded praise, understanding “ thy 
gentillesse ” to mean “that gentillesse which is your own (whether you 
have much or little of it),” but this seems far-fetched, and would solve 
only one of several difficulties. 

*D. 1087-97, 1106-8, 1209-12. 

* This and the lack of manuscript support are the only objections to the 
ingenious emendation suggested by Dr. John S. Kenyon, MLN., Liv (1939), 
133-37. 

5] wish to thank Professor V. L. Dedeck-Héry for sending me a transcrip- 
tion of this passage. 
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For which thing it folweth that yif thou ne have no gentilesse of thiself 
(that is to seyn, prys that cometh of thy desert), foreyn gentilesse ne 
maketh the nat gentil. 


As the Consolation of Philosophy is clearly one of the main sources 
of the discussion of nobility in WBT'® (Boethius is indeed one of 
the two authorities cited six lines below our D 1162) and as the 
passage just quoted is hy far the closest parallel to D 1159-62 in 
the Consolation, it seems rather likely that the thow in our lines 
is due to the Latin tu and was used in the same sense of any one. 
It would not be unlike Chaucer, caught by his genuine interest in 
the subject * and his pleasure in a learned discussion, to overlook 
the fact that, in the woman’s speech of self-justification, second 
person pronouns thus used might only too easily be taken to refer 
expressly to the knight. If this is what happened, the line of 
thought in D 1146-65 seems to be: A man of noble birth is not ipso 
facto noble, for, if he sins, he becomes a villain (1146-58) ; for 
gentility (of the kind which such a person would have) is nothing 
but fame coming to a man for actions not his own (1159-61), 
whereas the gentility proper to the individual comes from God 
alone (1162). True gentility is thus a gift of grace, not of birth” 
(1163-64). 

Without claiming that this is, or ever was, a natural way of 
interpreting the passage on first reading, we should note that, for 
two reasons, it may well have presented itself to Chaucer’s contem- 
poraries more readily than to us. Personal pronouns for the in- 
definite some one, any one were used in Middle English far more 
frequently than at present, and in many more ways.® Indeed, in 
the hag’s discussion of gentility, the numerous we and our cannot 
be taken to include the speaker; they mean people.® Secondly, 


® On other works echoed in this discussion, see pp. 19-27 of J. L. Lowes, 
“ Chaucer and Dante’s Convivio,” MP., xt1r (1915), 19-33. 

7 The same interest is shown by many contemporaries; see George McGill 
Vogt, “ Gleanings for the History of a Sentiment: Generositas virtus, non 
sanguis,” JEGP., xxtIv (1925), 102-23. 

® Cf. the use of thou in TC., 11, 45-46; Iv, 1025 ff., 1030-43; for he or she, 
see OT., C 544-46, 597-98; 7C., 11, 34; for a succession of he’s or she’s for 
one... another... another still, see TC., 11, 199, 1747-48; C7'., A 2606-19; 
LGW.., 642-48; for shifting from he to they or to thou and a man, see OT., 
I 608-11, 1002-6. 

® See D 1163-64 (quoted above), 1117-24, 1130-32. 
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Chaucer’s contemporaries were no doubt more sensitive than we 
are to the changes from the formal you to the informal thou in his 
narratives. Though in conversations between equals the two often 
alternate without reason,’° wherever a class distinction exists or 
nuances of deference and familiarity are of importance, Chaucer’s 
usage seems very nearly consistent, i. e., most of his shifts from one 
form to the other clearly correspond to changes of attitude in the 
speakers.** It would be in keeping with his practice to have the hag 
use exclusively thow when challenging the knight in the presence of 
the queen, and only you in her sober and courteous speech of self 
defense.1? And so she does, consistently, if the thou of 11.1159-62 
is discounted as meaning any one. Otherwise the hag’s shift to the 
familiar, half-contemptuous, form in lines which would at least end 
in a compliment is one more difficulty in the passage.** 

However, even if many early readers solved the difficulties of 
D 1159-62 by taking thou to mean any one, the lines must, from 
the start, have been felt as at least ambiguous. All that a compari- 
son with the sources can do, in this as in scores of cases, is to 
suggest a possibility as to the origin of the trouble. 


GERMAINE DEMPSTER 
Chicago, Illinois 





19 See e.g. OT., A 4040-45, B 2191-94, D 318-19. 

1 To give a very few illustrations, in the Sh. T., the wife always says 
you to her husband, and he always thou to her; Don John says you to 
husband and wife, and they to him. No one would say thou to the Mar- 
quess of Saluces or to January, but they, speaking to Griselde and May, 
pass from you to thou according to circumstances. For clearly intentional 
changes from you to thou or vice versa, see OCT., B 3122 ff. (cf. 3114-21, 
3978-95), B 4650 (cf. 4000-5, 4637-44), B 4295-99 (cf. 4160, 4310-25, 
4348 ff.), D 188 (cf. 169-83). 

12D 1054-56, 1066. At the first meeting in the forest the hag had 
greeted the knight with you (1002), but shifted to thou (except for the 
unaccountable you in 1012) when her assistance was requested and granted. 
The knight says you in this first scene, thow when he heaps reproaches 
upon her, and you consistently as soon as she has got the “ maistrie.” 
Speaking to the guilty knight, the queen uses only thou. Speaking to her, 
both the knight and the old woman of course use you. 

18 Unless we accept Dr. Kenyon’s emendations, by which 1. 1162 loses 
what complimentary character it may have, and the whole passage becomes 
condemnatory. 
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“THAT PRECIOUS CORPUS MADRIAN ” 


Although Chaucer describes Harry Bailly, the merry Host of 
the Tabard, as being “wys and wel ytaught” (A.755), with 
characteristic obliqueness he pokes fun at him by showing that 
his fluency outruns his knowledge. Though he never lacks for 
a word to say, the word may be a wrong one or mispronounced. 
This is particularly true of some of his oaths. “By corpus 
dominus” (B.1625) and “By corpus bones” (C.314) involve 
obvious errors which would arouse the mirth of the learned. But 
when he swears “by Seint Ronyan” (C.310) and “by that 
precious corpus Madrian” (B. 3082), the humor is more subtle. 
It has, in fact, often been missed by early scribes and later scholars, 
who have tried to find out exactly who Saints Ronyan and Mad- 
rian were. In the search for Saint Ronyan, Saint Ronan (sug- 
gested by Skeat) has given way to Saint Ninian, of whose name 
Ronyan was a corruption,’ and the Host is guilty only of a vulgar 
pronunciation. He seems to be proud of it, however (C. 311), and 
it appears to amuse the Pardoner, who caps it with another one, 
“Tt shal be doon, by Seint Ronyon!” (C.320) Here it seems to 
me that Professor Tupper’s suggestion of ribald word-play upon 
“runnion ” and “ rognon ”? is too much in the spirit of Chaucer 
not to be accepted. Perhaps the jest, being interpreted, is that 
the Host mispronounces in vulgar fashion the name of St. Ninian, 
whereupon the delighted Pardoner, from whom ribaldry is to be 
expected, rings a change upon the Host’s pronunciation with such 
ambiguous implications as Professor Tupper has perceived. 

Likewise the other saint invoked by the Host has rather more 
significance than has been hitherto recognized.* As no Saint 
Madrian is known, various saints of whose name Madrian might be 


1See the notes on 1.310 of the Introduction to the Pardoner’s Tale in 
The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson, Boston, 
1933, p. 833, and in The Pardoner’s Tale, ed, Carleton Brown, Oxford, 
1935 (misdated 1835), p. 26. 

2In JEGP, xiv (1915), 257, n. 2a, and especially in JEGP, xv (1916), 
66 f., and 106, n. 97. 

’IT am‘ unable to see any merit in Mrs. Norris’s suggestion (MLN, 
xLvimr [1933], 146-148) that “ Madrian ” was evolved from Harry Bailly’s 
having heard an Italian visitor to London “address the Holy Mother in 
his own tongue as ‘ Madre.’ ” 
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a corruption have been proposed, Saint Mathurin being deemed the 
most likely. But earlier commentators appear to have overlooked 
the fact that there is a common noun, “ madrian,” * which is of 
frequent occurrence in the second half of the fourteenth century in 
both English and French. Its meaning, however, has never been 
precisely clear. The NED. terms it “a spice,? a kind of ginger”; 
Godefroy calls it “sorte de fruit” ; Canon Fowler, the editor of 
Extracts from the Account Rolls of the Abbey of Durham,® has the 
note: “Some sweetmeat. In MS. Harl. 2378 are most elaborate 
directions at p. 305, ‘To make Columbine of madryan,’ and at p. 
306, ‘To make the madryan in counfite,’ but their interpretation 
is not very clear. It seems to have been something like Sugre in 
Plate.” When we come to examine pages 305 and 306 of Harl. 
2378,° however, the difficulties of interpretation are found to be not 
so great as Canon Fowler implied, and the true nature of madrian 
can be ascertained. I transcribe the recipe, “'To Mak Conserue of 
Madrian,” having modernized the capitalization and punctuation, 
and expanded the abbreviations without italics. 


Take gynger columbyne? iiij vnces and ley it in faire clene water iiij 
dayes and ilk a day chaunge it new; pan take dj lb. of wade askes, a j 
potell of clere water, and menge all to gedyre and put it in a potte and 
sette it on be fyire and mak it to byyle; and whan it hath soden a while 
put per-inne with 3oure hand a gobette of white wollen clowte and draw 
it oute a-geyne, and if it be rotyn and 3e may pull it a sounder li3tly, 
pan it is soden j-now. Pan sette it don and lat it be clere and put pe 
clere abouen owte in-to a erthen potte and put bi gynger in-to be same 
potte and hill it and sette/ (306) it in hote askes all a nyght pat it may 
stand warme all nyth in-to be mornyng. Take a rasyn® in pi hand and a 
smal pak nedyll and prike it thurgh pe rasyn, and if it go li3tly thurgh 
with-owten any krasyng pan it is j-now, and if it be no3t so late it stand 
til it be so, and pan take it owte of bat lye and put it in fayre clene water 
mylke warme, and pus lat it stand ij dayes and ilk a day chawnge it with 
mylke warme water iiij tymes; and pan take it oute and late it drye be 


*Concealed in the NED. under the rare spelling “madrean.” The 
usual spelling in both English and French is “ madrian.” 

5 Surtees Soc. Pub. cit, 933. 

*In photostats obtained through the courtesy of the British Museum. 
Much of Harl. 2378, although not the pages here referred to, is printed 
in G. Henslow’s Medical Works of the Fourteenth Century, London, 1899. 

7 From Quilon. Cf. W. Heyd, Histoire du Commerce du Levant, Leipzig, 
1923, m, 621. Fowler read this word as part of the heading of the recipe. 

8T. e., racine, Cf. Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 4881. 
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hym-selfe dj a day in a wollen cloute wonndyn; and tak dj Ib. of potte 
suger, j quartorne of a lb. of whyte wyne, and medle be suger and it to 
gedyre ouer pe fyre, and streyne it thurgh a streynor, and lat it kele; 
and put it in a litell erpen potte, and put pi gynger perto and hyll it and 
sette it in eymers of hote askes iiij dayes and iiij nyghtes, and bothen 
day and nyght kepe it euermore hote; and atte pe iiij dayes end take it 
oute and put pi gynger in a litell panne and perto j quartorne of fyn sugre 
raw, and medle all to gedyr on pe fyre til it be-gynne to drye; and pan 
take it owte of pe panne and hill it warme in a clowte, and ban aftyrward 
kytte it in smal peces leke a bene. 


There follows a recipe “To Mak be Madrian in Connfite,” in 
which madrian is spoken of as a separate ingredient to be added 
to sugar syrup, the directions ending “and fis is callid gynger 
madryan in confyte.” 

It seems apparent, then, that when ginger was treated with 
lye the resulting product was called “ ginger madrian,” or simply 
“madrian.” It is probably not worth while to speculate on all the 
connotations that the Host’s blunder may have called up in the 
minds of Chaucer’s first readers,® but all of them, we can be sure, 
recognized that when the Host swore “by that precious corpus 
Madrian ” he transformed the vaguely remembered name of some 
saint into a word familiar to them all as the designation of one 
of the sweetmeats served when 

“The spices and the wyn men forth hem fette.” 


Grorce L. Frost 
Dartmouth College 





Gernemude: A PLACE-NAME PUZZLE IN LAWMAN’S BRUT 


Geoffrey of Monmouth, relating the story of the civil war between 
the British kings Cadwalan and Edwin, tells how defeated Cadwalan 
fled to Ireland. From Ireland Cadwalan with his nephew Brian 
sets sail for Britanny to enlist the aid of King Saloman. Geoffrey 
goes on to say that on the way to Britanny a storm drove Cadwalan’s 
boat ‘in quandam insulam que Garnareta [Guernsey |] nuncupatur.’ * 


® Perhaps those who saw what Professor Tupper did in “Saint Ronyon” 
were reminded of the use that January made of “spices hoote.” (E. 1808). 

2Acton Griscom ed., The Historia Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth (London, 1929), pp. 516-17. 
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Wace,” reporting the voyage though without mention of the storm, 
says that Cadwalan and Brian journeyed 


Qu’a Gerneron*® [Guernsey] sont arrivé, 
Une ille vers soloil coleant (ll. 14626-27). 


While both Geoffrey and Wace are referring to the island of 
Guernsey between the peninsulas of the Norman Cotentin and 
Britanny, Lawman * puts the matter quite differently ; 


to ane @it-londe heo bicomen 
pat stonded bi Gerne-mude (11. 30542-43). 


Lawman thus tells us that Cadwalan and Brian reach an island 
at (or near) the mouth of the Gern(e) river, which is something 
quite different from what Geoffrey and Wace say. How then did 
this discrepancy arise? 

Apparently misreading the -ron, -rin, -rou, or -eut of Wace (see 
note 3 above) as -mue, Lawman was confronted with a statement 
palpably incongruous, since an educated Englishman of his day 
would naturally enough equate a French Gerne-mue with ME 
Gerne-mude * meaning ‘ the mouth of a river Gern(e),’ not, under 
any ordinary circumstances, an island. Faced then with the ap- 
parent incongruity of Wace’s island being designated as a river- 
mouth, Lawman cut the Gordian knot by placing the island 
(eitlond, NED ait-land) near (bi) the mouth (mude) of the 
Gern(e). 

The final question arises as to whether Lawman in his Gerne- 
mude had any particular place in mind. In view of his demon- 
strably inaccurate knowledge of the geography of the south coast 
of England,*® I doubt it, but formally at least two localities are 


?Le Roux de Lincy ed., Le Roman de Brut par Wace (2 vols., Rouen, 
1836), u, 271. Of Ivor Arnold’s ed. (Société des anciens textes frangais, 
Paris, 1938), only Vol. 1 (to 1. 9004) has as yet been issued. 

®* For the Wace variants Chernerin, Gernerou, and Gerneut see Frederick 
Madden ed., Lazamon’s Brut (3 vols., London, 1847), 1, 425. 

* Ed. cit. supra. 

5 See, for example, -mue forms of Yarmouth, loW (OE mi#da) in Helge 
Kékeritz, The Place-Names of the Isle of Wight (Uppsala, 1941), s.v. 
Yarmouth; cited as PNIoW. Eilert Ekwall, The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
of English Place-Names (2d ed., Oxford, 1940), 517; cited as DHEPN. 
Ekwall, English River-Names (Oxford, 1936), 478; cited as HRN. 

®*See my paper “ The English River-Names in Lawman’s Brut,” Modern 
Language Notes, tv (1940), 373-78. 
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possible; (1) Great Yarmouth (Nf) and (2) Yarmouth in the 
Isle of Wight. There is no island near Great Yarmouth (Nf) and 
this place is hopelessly off any route from Ireland to Britanny. On 
the other hand the IoW Yarmouth is somewhat more feasible since 
not only is it on the route from Ireland to Britanny, but it is, in 
a rather special sense, near an island. The western tip of the 
IoW is known as Freshwater Isle’ since this area is almost com- 
pletely separated from the main body of the island proper on the 
north by the long wide estuary of the R. Yar, and on the south 
by the almost contiguous Freshwater Bay, and is thus practically 
an island in itself. Yarmouth * (IoW) lies across the R. Yar from 
Freshwater Isle on the northern coast of the island proper; a bridge 
now connects the town with the Isle. 

Lawman’s editor, Madden, commenting on this passage (III, 
425), accuses the poet of committing a geographical error, saying 
that Yarmouth is quite off the route from Ireland to Britanny. 
Though he does not specifically say so, Madden obviously assumed 
that Lawman’s Gernemude referred to Great Yarmouth ® (Nf), but 
Lawman’s statement does not warrant such an assumption. 

If one could imagine that Lawman had, after his adaptation 
of the Wace text, any actual place in mind including in its vicinity 
an island or an area that is almost an island, one might suppose he 
had in mind Freshwater Isle (IoW). It would be charitable to 
credit Lawman with this, and in a translation of the Brut where 
something would have to be written, we might render the passage 
‘to an island (Freshwater Isle) near Yarmouth IoW.’ 

In conclusion it may be noted that for the purposes of the nar- 
rative either Guernsey (Geoffrey’s Garnareia and Wace’s Gerneron) 
or Freshwater Isle (Lawman’s eitlonde bi Gernemude) are equally 
acceptable localities for Cadwalan and Brian to stop at between 
Ireland and Britanny. 


RoLAND BLENNER-HASSETT 
Cambridge, Mass. f 





7 PNIOW, s.v. Freshwater. William Page ed., A History of Hampshire 
and the Isle of Wight (The Victoria History of the Counties of England, 
London, 1912), v, 240 ff.; cited as Page. 

8 Page, v. 286 ff. See also G. B. Grundy, “The Saxon Land Charters 
of Hampshire with notes on Place and Field Names,” The Archaeological 
Journal (2d ser.) xxxIv (1927), 321. 

®° DEPN, 517. 
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ALYOSHA VALKOVSKY AND PRINCE MYSHKIN 


Much has been written about Dostoyevsky in the past years but 
there are still certain aspects of his novels which have not been 
explored. Thus for example E. J. Simmons in his last book 
(Dostoevski, the Making of a Novelist, Oxford University Press, 
1940) studies the methods by which the author developed his 
characters from his notebooks but he has little to say about the 
repeated treatment in various forms of substantially one and the 
same situation. 

In all this the Insulted and Injured has been one of the most 
neglected novels but despite that fact it marks as it were a turning 
point in the career of Dostoyevsky. Exactly as in this novel he 
returns and criticizes his own first novel Poor Folk, so he advances 
certain ideas and situations to which he returns later, especially in 
the Idiot, which is of course a far greater and more important 
production. 

Simmons in his book (p. 230) notes that the relations of Aglaya 
and her mother are similar to those of Natasha Ikhmeneva and her 
father in the earlier work. This is true but there is a more im- 
portant comparison possible and this well illustrates the way in 
which Dostoyevsky deepened and magnified episodes and ideas in 
his earlier works, as he grew in vigor and in energy. This is the 
similarity of the interview of the four characters, Natasha, Katya, 
Alyosha and Ivan Petrovich in the first work and of Nastasya Filip- 
povna, Aglaya, the Idiot and Rogozhin in the second. 

At first sight there may seem little in common between the 
insignificant Alyosha with all of his sensual weakness and the out- 
standing figure of the Idiot. Yet there are closer parallels than we 
might think. These have been veiled by the tendenc, to consider 
the Insulted and Injured from the standpoint of Ivan Petrovich, 
the narrator. The sympathy of the reader is won by his willingness 
to sacrifice himself for Natasha and to serve her at the cost of his 
own happiness. For this reason the almost despicable actions of 
Alyosha are not considered to the fullest extent. 

Yet we can look further with justice. It is a commonplace that 
every one considers Myshkin an idiot. They tell him so to his face 
and behind his back. No one has any respect for Alyosha. His 
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cynical old father says very frankly, “although my Aleksyey is a 
fool” (op. cit., ed. Ladyzhnikov, p. 323). Ivan Petrovich on first 
meeting Katya understood why Alyosha fell in love with her, for 
Katya was able to dominate him thoroughly. As for the boy, “ his 
heart was noble and not to be overcome and submitted at once to 
everything that was honorable and beautiful” (op. cit., p. 311). 

Alyosha is constantly trying to maintain a ridiculous position in 
which he believes. He pays no attention to the logic of his state- 
menis. He explains to Natasha his attitude in a very revealing 
phrase : 


He swore his constant, unchanging love for her and with fervor he justified 
his attachment to Katya; he constantly kept repeating that he loved 
Katya only as a sister, as a dear, good sister, whom he could never abso- 
lutely leave; that it would even be rude and cruel on his part and he kept 
assuring her, that if Natasha knew Katya, they would both become friends, 
so that they would never separate, and then there would be no misunder- 
standing (op. cit., p. 261). 


It is to be noted that in this Alyosha takes the same attitude to 
Katya as Myshkin does to Aglaya, to whom he writes as to a sister. 
Even after the stormy scene, Myshkin is perfectly able to tell 
Evgeny Pavlovich that he still loves the two women and that he is 
sure that Aglaya will understand the situation and the reason why 
he remained with Nastasya, and explains further that Aglaya is a 
child, absolutely a child (Idiot, 11, 362 ff.). Likewise Ivan Petrovich 
decides that Katya is really a child. “She was a complete child, 
but a strange, convinced child, with firm rules and with a passionate, 
hostile love for the good and justice ” (op. cit., 310 f.), and he adds 
doubts as to her actual knowledge of the relations between men and 
women. 

Katya is a young, innocent and respectable girl. Natasha has 
been seduced. So likewise Aglaya is a cornerstone of respectable 
society and Nastasya Filippovna has known sad experiences. Both 
Natasha and Nastasya are the daughters of small proprietors who 
have been ruined by some one of the families that wrecked their 
fathers’ careers. 

So too with the meeting of the four. Alyosha escorts Katya into 
Natasha’s quarters, exactly as Myshkin brings Aglaya to Nastasya’s. 
At the end of the interview Alyosha remains for a while with 
Natasha, just as Myshkin remains with Nastasya. There is the 
difference that Ivan Petrovich who is perhaps less similar to 
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Rogozhin than are any of the others of the two sets will come back 
later, when Alyosha is leaving to rejoin Katya. 

The difference in these scenes which form the crisis of the two 
novels is to be found in the tempo of the scene and in the spirit of 
the woman. In the Insulted and Injured both women who are in 
love with Alyosha try to spare his feelings. They even try to keep 
him out of the room while they are discussing which one is to give 
him up and both, although they are fully conscious that they will 
not meet again, try to keep from humiliating the weak Alyosha. In 
the Idiot, the situation is different. The two women with all their 
. similarities of character are diabolically proud. They are mortal 
enemies and in their desire to humiliate each other, they do not 
spare the feelings of Prince Myshkin who would give anything not 
to have the situation come to a final break. The scene in the Idiot 
is pitched to the most vehement melodrama and in it Dostoyevsky 
uses all of his undoubted power for moving the reader and for 
working him up to a tense anxiety. 

A detailed analysis of the Natasha-Alyosha-Katya triangle will 
show the similarity to the Nastasya-Myshkin-Aglaya plot, but there 
is of course no comparison in the two novels. The Insulted and 
Injured is “ closely connected in style and tone with the French 
romantic novel of social compassion and with the later and less 
humorous novels of Dickens. The religion of compassion, verging 
often on melodramatic sentimentality, finds there its purest expres- 
sion, as yet uncomplicated by the deeper problems of the next 
period ” (Mirsky, History of Russian LInterature, p. 346). The 
Idiot is one of the novels in which the cursed questions of the human 
heart are analyzed and the relations of God and man, of the spirit 
and the flesh, of Russia and Europe are all brought in on a grand 
scale. 

Both Alyosha and Myshkin are types of the weak heart, characters 
who are dominated by the passing emotion of the moment. Both 
are irresponsible but in Myshkin irresponsibility has been raised to 
the height of genius. Alyosha, despite the comments of his rival 
Ivan Petrovich, is nothing but a weak and spineless sensualist. 
Myshkin may have traits that are almost Christlike in the influence 
that he is able to exert upon all whom he meets. 

Nevertheless the relations between the two men and the women 
who surround them are strikingly similar. Dostoyevsky in his 
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greater novels uses again and again in the same way phrases, ideas 
and situations which he has used before but each time he deepens 
them, renders them more tense and steps up the tempo of the move- 
ment, until he finally produces out of commonplace material un- 
forgettable scenes of rare power and psychological depth. 

So it is in the relation of these two novels. At first sight it seems 
that little comparison is possible but an analysis of the situation and 
of the status of the characters reveals the similarity. Before we can 
understand the whole question of the artistic growth of Dostoyevsky, 
we must study as in this case his use and re-use of the same ma- 
terials under different forms and only then can we appreciate the 
full art which he has applied in his descriptions of the heights and 
depths of human nature and of the forces of good and evil in the 
world. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 

Columbia University 





SLANDEROUS COMEDIES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ORLEANS IN 1447 


Among the records of the medieval university of Orléans, there 
is a document containing a reference to slanderous theatrical per- 
formances considerably earlier in date than those known to Petit de 
Julleville and Creizenach. Both these authors quote the Statutes 
of the Collége de Navarre in Paris, which in 1315 forbade unseemly 
performances at the fétes of St. Nicholas and St. Catherine,’ but 
they question whether these ludi were comedies. They also refer 
to two texts,” dated 1426 and (erroneously) 1431,° which were 
played by students, but which do not appear to have been of a 


1L. Petit de Julleville, Les comédiens en France au moyen dge (Paris, 
1885), p. 296; W. Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, 1 (Halle, 
1911), 437. The quotation is from DuBoulay, Historia universitatis 
parisiensis (Paris, 1665-73), Iv, 93. It reads: nullum ludum inhonestum 
faciant. 

2 Petit de Julleville, Comédiens ..., p. 296; Creizenach, pp. 437-8. The 
first of these is the earliest morality play known to us, and was “ faite au 
collége de Navarre le jour de Saint-Antoine, 1426.” This play, thought 
lost by Petit de Julleville (Répertoire ..., p. 307), was discovered by 
Morawski (Rev. des langues romanes, Lxv [1927], pp. 71 ff.). The second, 
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slanderous nature. The first prohibitions hitherto cited of slan- 
derous comedies in the universities are one of the year 1462, when 
the university of Paris forbade those attacking princes and lords, 
and one of 1483 prohibiting attacks on ‘ honorable persons.’* The 
Orléans document is dated 144%. In that year Charles VII found 
it necessary to announce a Reformation of the university of Orléans 
and issued a new set of rules and regulations for its administration 
and discipline. This contained royal comments on student rowdy- 
ism in taverns, games of dice in which “ they consume their parents’ 
goods and are vilely distracted from their books,” ® and behavior in 
university meetings where they caused “ scandalous agitation with 
their voices, feet and hands.” ® 

The passage concerning comedies refers to performances given by 
the various Nations at the university of Orléans, supposedly on the 
occasion of their festivals,’ but apparently extending illegally into 


a “diagolus,” also found by Morawski, he dates merely “ antérieur 4 l’année 
1433.” 

3 Petit de Julleville, Répertoire du thedtre comique en France au moyen 
dge (Paris, 1886), 299, 307, 328. 

* Petit de Julleville, Comédiens . .., pp. 296-7; Creizenach, p. 438; 
DuBoulay, v, 761. 

5 Quia nonnulli scolares, in frequentione tabernarum et ludis taxillorum 
et alearum, bona parentum consummant etiam usque ad vilem distractionem 
librorum. (M. Fournier, Les statuts et priviléges des universités frangaises 
...1I [Paris, 1891], 221.) 

*Cum in congregationibus Universitatis predicte et Nationum, necnon 
in collegiis plerisque, hodie, indiscretis vocibus, pedumque ac manuum 
scandalosis agitationibus perstrepentes et, quod deterius est, obstinatis 
disceptationibus, clamores tumultuosos et risus et gestus contumeliosos 
effundentes deliberationem impediant ceterorum . .. (Fournier, I, 216.) 

7 Celebrated on the anniversary of the patron saint of the Nation. Each 
Liber nationis contained a calendar for the year, which have been published 
in composite form by Fournier, I, 17-20. It appears from these that the 
feast days of the Nations were as follows: Germany, Feast of the Three 
Kings (Epiphany), January 6; France, St. Guillaume, January 10; Picardy, 
St. Firmin, January 13; Burgundy, St. Anthony, January 17; Touraine, St. 
Julian, January 27; Acquitaine, St. Blaise, February 3; Lorraine, St. 
Nicholas, November 6; Normandy, Conception of the Virgin, November 8; 
Champagne, St. Nicaise, November 14; Scotland, Passion of St. Andrew, 
November 30. In addition some Nations celebrated extra days, either 
because of several patron saints, or because of several anniversaries con- 
nected with the same saint. 

There seems to be no explanation of the curious concentration of festivals 
in January and November. 
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other periods and interfering with the work of the university. The 
comedies were objected to because of the time and expense involved 
and because they contained attacks on other Nations and individual 
members thereof, often resulting in serious quarrels. The passage, 
inaccurately transcribed by Fournier,® is to be found in all extant 
copies of the Reform Statutes which we have been able to examine.® 
It reads as follows: 


quoniam *° in festivitatibus ** nationum, plurimi commictuntur abusus et 
expense fiunt inutiles ex quibus et nationes in communi et supposita par- 
ticularia pregravantur contentiones ( )2# jurgia ex detractoriis comediis 
oriuntur scolares a suo studio per magna tempore?* distrahantur* non 
contenti talia quandoque in dictis festivitatibus exercere sed et una natio 
aliam superet** aliis temporibus dilatare prohibetur quod de cetero non 
fiunt comedie etiam sub forma moralitatum detractione?* nationis vel 
alicujus particularis contrarium facientibus 7 taliter et per universitatem 
et per prepositum puniendis quod cedat ceteris in exemplum. In aliis autem 
honestas et moderatio in dictis festivitatibus observetur quod talia scan- 
dala expense et distractiones de cetero non aurientur.?® 


§ Statuts, 1, 218. 

® Liber Nationis Francie, Herzogliche Bibliothek, Wolfenbiittel, MS 78.8 
Aug., fo. 72r; Liber Nationis Francie, Archives du Loiret, MS D 6, fo. 71r; 
Liber Nationis Turonie, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, MS L 4354D, fo. 
71-72r. 

We have microfilm or photostats of the above MSS. Because of the 
present inaccessibility of the collection, it has been impossible to examine 
the only other extant copy of the Statutes of Charles VII, Archives du 
Loiret, MS D 3, fo. 46r ff., the Liber Rectorum of the university. Other 
surviving books are incomplete and do not contain these statutes, such as 
the book of the German Nation, Archives du Loiret, US D 4, that of the 
Nation of Champagne, Archives du Loiret, MS D 5, and that of Scotland, 
Vatican Library, MS Regina Latina 405. The photostats and microfilm 
used were provided by grants-in-aid (American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties and Duke University Research Council) to Dorothy M. Quynn for a 
study of the university of Orléans. She wishes to acknowledge her 
indebtedness to both councils. : 

2° gui in Wolfenbiittel MS. 

11 festantibus in Wolfenbiittel MS. 

13 et in Wolfenbiittel and Bib. Nat. MSS. 

18 tempora in Wolfenbiittel and Bib. Nat. MSS. 

14 distrahuntur in Wolfenbiittel and Bib .Nat. MSS. 

15 Our photostat of the Liber Nationis Turonie ends with this word. 

16 detractorie in Wolfenbiittel MS. 

17 Omitted in Wolfenbiittel MS. 

18 oriantur in Wolfenbiittel MS. 
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This prohibition applied to all ten of the Nations of the uni- 
versity, the Statutes of which it was a part having been duly 
registered in the Parlement of Paris, July 31, 1447.?® 


DorotHy MAckKAy QuYNN 


HAROLD SINCLAIR SNELLGROVE 
Duke University 





LUDOS SCENICOS IN GIRALDUS 


One of the problems which interests most the students of medieval 
drama is the situation around 1200 which preceded our earliest 
extant specimens of Old French comedy, the tavern scenes in the 
Jeu de Saint-Nicolas, the Courtois d’Arras, and so on. In this 
connection, there is a story narrated twice by Giraldus Cambrensis, 
evidently a favorite of his, in almost the same language. On his 
return from France in 1179, this episode occurred : 


Moving on, when he [Giraldus] had crossed from Flanders, he reached 
Canterbury on Trinity Sunday, and dined with the monks of that place in 
the refectory, on the invitation of the prior. Where, as he himself has often 
told, sitting with the prior and the senior monks at the head table, he noted 
two things: the excessive use of signs and the large number of dishes on the 
table. For the prior kept making gestures to the monks serving, to him 
[Giraldus], and down to the lower tables; and those to whom the dishes 
were brought kept giving expressions of thanks, by gesticulation of the 
fingers, hands, and arms, and by hissing or whistling (sibilis), instead of 
with words, expressing themselves far more easily and freely than was 
fitting, almost as seemed to him [Giraldus] to be done ad ludos scenicos 
aut inter histriones et joculatores.* 


What of these ludos scenicos which are here mentioned apart from 
the mimicry of mere minstrels and public entertainers? Did 


2° Archives du Loiret, MS D 7, fo. 74r. 

1 De Rebus a Se Gestis, 11, 5 (ed. J. S. Brewer, Rolls Series, no. 21, vol. 1, 
London, 1861, p. 51) ; Speculum Ecclesie, 11, 4 (ibid., vol. 4, pp. 40-1). 

It is not clear to me why W. Creizenach, Geschichte des neuren Dramas, 
vol. 1, Edmond Faral, Les jongleurs en France au moyen-dge (Paris, 1910), 
E. K. Chambers, Mediaeval Stage (Oxford, 1903), Karl Young, The Drama 
of the Mediaeval Church (Oxford, 1933), and Gustave Cohen, Le théétre en 
France au moyen-dge, vol. 1 (Paris, 1931) have not given at least passing 
mention to this passage from Giraldus. 
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Giraldus first make his comparison with the Judos in 1179, or in 
1206 when he first tells the story? All evidence points to the fact 
that a ludus scenicus, or ludus theatralis was a performed play and 
was not just a simple narrative or recitation by a single minstrel.” 
My purpose here is merely to call attention to this passage which 
has been neglected by historians of the drama. It is possible to 
interpret it in various ways. Personally I believe that the reference 
to unseemly gestures in ludos scenicos was made at the time (1179) 
and therefore it precedes the Jeu de Saint-Nicolas of Jehan Bodel 
which was performed probably at the very close of the century, 
before 1202. Were the Jew d’Adam and other religious plays, in 
Latin and the vernacular, performed with unseemly gestures and 
hissings? If they were, then Giraldus may well be referring to 
them. I wish to suggest, however, that Giraldus had in mind 
presentations of comic ludos scenicos, of some type, which existed 
in the last quarter of the Twelfth century. 

In this connection we should like to call the reader’s attention to 
two other passages in Giraldus, also neglected, in which he gives 
some indication of the setting for performances of choreas or caroles. 
He speaks of as many as two hundred girls and men taking part, 
while the audience sat around them.* A pilgrim knight sat next 
to a charming lady on one of these occasions and she pointed out a 
nearby monk who had also come “ ad choream videndum et cantile- 
nas audendum.”* This took place “ in ulterioris provinciae vico,” 
meaning Provence; the other scene took place just south of Paris. 
These scenes, sketched in a few lines by Giraldus, give some idea of 
the heterogeneous audience that attended the dance festivals to- 
gether, and perhaps also they may be applied to the Judos scenicos. 


Ursan T. HoimgEs, Jr. 
The University of North Carolina 





2 The word scenicus is not treated for the Middle Ages by either DuCange 
or Baxter and Johnson, Mediaeval Latin Word-List (Oxford, 1934). A 
medieval gloss published by Mario Roques, Recueil des lexiques fr¢. au 
moyen-dge, 11, 367, gives teatralis for scenicus. 

® Speculum Ecclesie, cit. supra, I, 5, p. 43. 

‘Ibid., m1, 6, pp. 44-5. “in eodem consessu .. .” is the expression which 
describes the position of the monk. 
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POUR L’HISTOIRE DU ROMAN ROYAL 


Dans l’Histoire des Amours du Grand Alcandre, Louise- 
Marguerite de Lorraine, Princesse de Conti, avait entremélé des 
souvenirs de ses premiéres aventures galantes, assez pittoresques au 
dire de Tallemant des Réaux, au récit des amours du Vert Galant 
et de la belle Gabrielle d’Estrées. La premiére édition de ces 
mémoires parut en 1660, prés de trente ans aprés la mort de leur 
auteur. Mais l’ouvrage circulait depuis longtemps en manuscrit et 
deux romans qui racontaient, sous des noms déguisés, les mémes 
aventures et les mémes intrigues amoureuses, avaient paru du vivant 
méme de la Princesse. C’étaient Les Advantures de la Cour de 
Perse, parues en 1629 sous le nom de Jean Baudouin, publiciste 
et traducteur connu, plus tard membre de l’Académie de Richelieu, 
et le Roman Royal, ow histoires de nostre temps, ausquelles sous 
noms feints et empruntez sont representez les dwers effects de 
Amour, publié dés 1621 sous le nom a peine connu de Nicolas 
Piloust. 

Dans une étude sur Les Romans de la Princesse de Conti,? nous 
avons essayé d’éclaircir les rapports existant entre ces trois ouvrages. 
Leur analyse suffit pour prouver qu’ils ne font que répéter la méme 
matiére, parfois méme sous une forme 4 peu prés identique; on ne 
peut cependant rien déduire sur les circonstances auxquelles nous 
devons ces trois formes différentes du méme récit. Sur ce point, 
on ne pouvait faire que des hypothéses; un nouveau témoignage 
vient heureusement éclairer l’histoire de la plus ancienne des trois 
versions, le Roman Royal de Piloust. 

On connait, dans l’Histoire Comique de Francion, les épisodes 
dans lesquelles on s’amuse aux dépens du pédant Hortensius. 
Parmi les discours de ce personnage, qui sont tous des modéles 
d’une éloquence aussi creuse que ridicule, un seul semble a la 
compaignie qui les écoute “meilleur que pas un autre qu’il efit 
fait,” et c’est le discours qu’il fait en réponse 4 la question de 
Francion, sur les meilleurs écrivains de l’époque. 

Il s’étend longuement sur ce type d’écrivain compilateur, qui 
“a pris des anciens livres ot il a changé trois ou quatre lignes au 
commencement et les a fait imprimer sous de nouveaux titres, afin 
d’abuser ainsi le peuple.” Ce type d’écrivain était assez commun 


Dans Mélanges de VEcole Rowmaine en France, xm (1935-1936), pp. 
3-55. 
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a lépoque, et Balzac lui-méme V’avait démasqué avec une juste 
sévérité. Pour ces plagiaires, Hortensius proposerait un supplice 
nouveau: il voudrait les voir condamner 4 boire en Place de Gréve 
autant d’encre qu’ils en ont fait répandre inutilement. “Il y en 
a bien d’autres,” ajoute-t-il, “dignes de méme punition; mais ils 
diront chacun, pour leur défense, comme celui 4 qui l’on vouloit 
donner des coups de baton, pour avoir dérobé le roman d’une de nos 
princesses et l’avoir fait imprimer: Hélas! pardonnez-moi; ce que 
jen ai fait n’a été que pour tacher d’avoir du pain; je n’ai pas cru 
faire mal.” ? 

Cette princesse aux préoccupations littéraires, et dont un ouvrage 
a ainsi été imprimé, ne saurait étre autre que la Princesse de Conti. 
Nous voyons dans Nicolas Piloust le misérable écrivain qui, pour 
remédier 4 la détresse matérielle ot le maintenait son peu de talent, 
avait trouvé plus profitable de se parer des plumes d’un autre et de 
publier sous son nom le roman de notre Princesse. Qu’il n’ait pas 
été lui-méme l’auteur du Roman Royal, et qu'il n’ait fait que 
publier un texte qui courait déja en manuscrit, c’est ce qui résulte 
assez clairement des aveux qu’il fait dans la préface: “ Bien que 
plusieurs esprits, plus sensez et mieux fondez que le mien, n’ayent 
voulu entreprendre de composer ce Roman Royal, si me l’estant 
commandé par une personne signalée sur toutes autres par ses 
mérites et vertus, j’ay osé le dresser et te l’offrir en l’estat que 
tu le vois.” 

“Composer” le Roman Royal, c’était le préparer pour l’im- 
pression et se donner ce minimum de peine qu’imposaient les quel- 
ques modifications insignifiantes du style et le changement d’identité 
des personnages. C’est 4 quoi se limite l’intervention de Piloust. 
Mais ce que l’on ne savait pas, c’est que cet écrivain ait accompli sa 
besogne sans l’autorisation de la Princesse de Conti. I] espérait en 
tirer un profit qu’il n’aurait su obtenir par ses propres moyens, mais 
il faillit étre payé en coups de baton, comme c’était plus ou moins 
Vusage 4 l’époque. C’est du moins ce qui semble résulter de l’allusion 
de Hortensius. Cette fois au moins, il faut faire crédit a ce vieux 
pédant, car Charles Sorel le fait parler 4 sa place, afin de faire, 
une fois de plus, la satire des mceurs littéraires de son temps. 


ALEXANDRE CIORANESCU 
Bucarest 


2 Sorel, Histoire comique de Francion, éd. Emile Roy, tv, 17. Pour Roy 
cette princesse est “ peut-étre . . . la Princesse de Conti” 
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TWO NEW MANUSCRIPT VERSIONS OF 
MILTON’S HOBSON POEMS 


In an article in the Modern Language Review,’ Professor W. R. 
Parker discusses the textual history of Milton’s two Hobson poems 
and points out the existence of a single manuscript version of 
the “second ” poem? in the Bodleian Library (MS. Mal. 21, fol. 
69). He states further that he was unable to trace any manu- 
script copy of the “ first ” Hobson verses. It was my fortune lately, 
while grubbing in seventeenth-century commonplace books, to light 
upon not only another draft of the “second ” poem, but a draft 
of the “ first ” Hobson verses as well. 

The manuscript of the “ first” poem is preserved in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C., in a commonplace book 
(MS. 1.21, fols. 79°-80").* The handwriting and other contents 
of the volume seem to indicate a date somewhere about 1640-50, 
perhaps a little earlier, The title of Milton’s verses runs: 


On Hobson who dyed in the 
vacany [sic] of his Carrage by 
reason of the Sicknes att 
Cambridge. 1630. 


The transcript contains only three variants, ignoring punctuation 
and spelling, from the 1673 text, two of which also differ from 
the readings of the texts of 1645 and 1658: 


Line 7 this] those MS 
8 betwixt] twixt MS (1658) 
14 In the kind office of] In craftie likenes of MS 


The last reading is the most interesting and, I think, considerably 
superior in point of force and imagery to the accepted text. 

The new manuscript of the “second” Hobson poem, also in 
a pre-Restoration commonplace book (MS. H.M. 116, pp. 100- 


1xxxI (July, 1936), 395-402. 

2In designating the Hobson poems “first” and “second” I adhere 
to the order of the 1645 and 1673 editions of Milton’s Poems. Professor 
Parker, from certain bibliographical considerations, discusses them in the 
reverse order. 


*I wish to acknowledge the courtesy of the Curator, Dr. J. Q. Adams, 
and the Trustees of the Folger Shakespeare Library in permitting me to 
make use of this manuscript. 
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101), is now in the Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California.* Textually this version, which reduces the thirty-four 
lines of the 1673 text to twenty-six, is closely connected with the 
Bodleian MS. and the printed versions of 1640 and 1658.° The 


poem is entitled: 


Vpon old Hobson Cambridge Carrier who 
dyed 16390 in ye Vacation by reason 
of ye Sicknesse y® hot at Camb: 


In the following list I have included all the verbal variants and 
a few differences in punctuation which appear to have some bear- 
ing on the reading of the text. The printed text here collated 
is again the 1673 edition of the Poems. 


Line 1 Here lieth one who] Here Hobson lyes, who MS 
2 die while he could] dye, whilst he did MS 
4 While he] So he MS 
5 sphear-metal,] spheare Mettal MS 
revolution] resolution MS 
7-8 motion, yet (without ...truth)] motion. (yet wthout 
a crime)/ ’Gainst old truths M8 
8 number’d] numbred MS 
9 an Engin] some engine MS 
11 Rest that] Rest, yt MS 
gave] giu’s MS 
13 Nor] No MS 
14 hastned] hastend MS 
15-20 Meerly to drive . . . make six bearers.] Omitted in MS. 
21 his chief disease] his disease MS 
and to judge right] and (to iudge aright MS 
22 went] was MS 
25-26 That even... more waight;] Omitted in MS. 
27 But had his doings] For had his doing MS 
28 been an] bene so sure an MS 
30 and had his] & his MS 
32 (strange to think) ] stronge to thinke MS 
33 deliver’d all and gon] deliuer’d, all are gone MS * 


[-) 


“The Trustees of the Huntington Library have most kindly allowed me 
to make use of this manuscript. 

* Professor Parker deals at some length with the relationship of these 
texts (op. cit., 398-400). 

° The readings of the other texts may be consulted either in Professor 
Parker’s article (op. cit., 397-98) or in the new Columbia Milton, Vol. 1, 
Part ii (ed. F. A. Patterson), 1931, p. 431, and Vol. xvim (ed. T. O. 
Mabbott and J. M. French), 1938, p. 585. 
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The manuscript reading in line 33 seems a decided improvement 
over the reading of all the other texts. 

The supporting evidence of this new manuscript seems strongly 
to corroborate Professor Parker’s suggestion that there were at 
least two distinct Miltonic versions of the “second” Hobson 
poem. As he writes: 


It is just possible, of course, that the people who wrote A Banquet of 
Jests [1640], Wit Restor’d [1658], and the Malone MS. found the passage 
{the omitted lines] cumbrous or ambiguous, and therefore deleted it. But 
such a theory puts a great strain upon coincidence, and it is almost 
incredible that all three should have altered ‘ But’ (in line 27) [see the 
collation above] to ‘ For’ in order to mark the transition.” 


To deny that a fourth independent example almost settles the case 
is, it seems to me, to pull the long arm of coincidence quite out 
of joint. 
G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Wisconsin 





AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM ABRAHAM COWLEY 


A further letter from Cowley, dating from the same period as 
those published in MLN, tiv, 455-7, is in the Bodleian Library 
(MS. Carte 130, fol. 169). It too appears to have been addressed to 
Sir Robert Long, then Secretary of State to Charles II, for it is 
bound in with a collection of letters received by him and is endorsed 
in his hand: “ Mr. Cooley.” The text of the letter is as follows: 


Paris. March 13. 1650: 
Sir, 
I sent you not the french Translation of the Letter to my Lord Montrose * 
till now, in hope to get one in Latin too, but cannot find any in the Town, 


7 Op. cit., 402. Professor Parker develops his argument on pp. 398-400. 

1 This is apparently the letter from Charles II to Montrose written from 
Jersey on 22 January 1650 (N. S.) and printed in Carte’s Collection of 
Original Letters and Papers, 1, 356-8; see Gardiner, History of the Com- 
monwealth and Protectorate (ed. 1894), 1, 213-4. I have been unable to 
find any copies of the French and Latin translations which Cowley refers 
to; but in the same volume of the Carte MSS. (fol. 154) there are printed 
copies of Montrose’s Declaration to the Scots in French and Latin, 
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nor learn yt any such has bin printed here. Mr Messenger has bin again 
wth the Printer, but finds him now more cautious then before, soe yt hee is 
not able to give you any more information, then yt of his last Letter. Noe 
doubt it has donne the King a great deal of hurt, but it is very happy y* 
it has mist of the cheife end for weh I conceave it was published, weh was 
to hinder the Treaty;* That danger is now over, and ye onely doubt 
remaining is whether the Treaty will produce an agreement,* and I dare 
say all the world besides a few of our nation, beleive it soe great a madnes 
not to agree, yt they think it impossible to happen, but of this you are a 
better iudge then I, as of all other truths besides this one yt I am, 
Sr, 
Yr most humble and 
most obedient Servant 


A CowLey. 


I send you the Gazets because of the news there concerning my Lord 
Montrose, hee is undoubtedly not yet landed in Scotland.‘ 


J. SIMMONS 
Christ Church, Oxford 
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Die folgenden Proben aus einer grdsseren Sammlung von 
dichterischen Parallelstellen, die mir gelegentlich bei der Lektiire 
aufgestossen sind, bitte ich beileibe nicht etwa als Belege geistigen 
Diebstahls auffassen zu wollen. Es handelt sich vielmehr zum Teil 
um Fille, bei denen eine direkte Abhingigkeit des spaiteren Dichters 
von dem friiheren recht unwahrscheinlich ist. So wissen wir z. B. 
um nur eines anzufiihren, zwar von Gerhart Hauptmann, dass er 
von Jean Pauls Titan einen nachhaltigen Eindruck erhalten hat; 
dass er jedoch die Grénlandischen Prozesse, das unlesbarste aller 
Jean Paulschen Werke, kennen sollte, ist mehr als unwahrschein- 
lich. Es bleibt natiirlich immer die Méglichkeit eines indirekten 


published “A Paris, Chés Guillaume Sassier, Imprimeur et Libraire 
ordinaire du Roy, rué des Cordiers, proche la Sorbonne, aux deux 
Tourterelles. M. DC. L.” 

*The negotiation (with the Scots). 

* The draft of the agreement between Charles II and the Scots was signed 
at Breda on 1 May 1650, the final version on board ship off Heligoland on 
11 June (Gardiner, op. cit., 227, 264). 

* Montrose landed in Caithness from the Orkneys about 12 April (Buchan, 
Montrose, ed. 1938, 302). 


3 
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Zusammenhangs durch Mittelglieder oder des Zuriickgehens anf 
eine gemeinsame Quelle offen. Aber das wird sich im einzelnen 
schwer nachweisen lassen und ist jedenfalls nicht wahrscheinlicher 
als ein zufalliges Zusammentreffen. Dennoch, ja vielleicht eben- 
darum scheint mir die Anfiihrung solcher zuweilen verbliiffender 
Uebereinstimmungen nicht ganz uninteressant und iiberfliissig zu 
sein. Ich kann natiirlich nicht dafiir einstehen, dass auf die eine 
oder andere der folgenden Parallelen nicht schon von anderer Seite 
aufmerksam gemacht worden ist; auch in diesem Falle wiirde es 
sich nur um ein zufilliges Zusammentreffen, nicht um bewusste 
Aneignung handeln. 


3, 
En vérité, si la téte ne m’en tournoit pas,,il faudroit qu’elle m’eft déja 
tourné. Rousseau, La nouvelle Héloise, tv, 9. 
Und glauben Sie mir: wer iiber gewisse Dinge den Verstand nicht 
verlieret, der hat keinen zu verlieren. Lessing, Emilia Galotti, Iv, 7. 
2. 


Sie hatte immer noch von ganzem Herzen gerne ihrem Gemahl einen 
gewissen Blick hingeworfen; aber das wollte nicht mehr recht gehen;— 
und bald wire sie auf sich bése geworden, weil sie nicht mehr biése werden 
konnte. Blankenburg, Beitrége zur Geschichte deutschen Reichs und 

deutscher Sitten (1775), S. 117. 


Allein gewiss, ich war recht bés auf mich, 
Dass ich auf euch nicht béser werden konnte. 


Goethe, Faust 1, Garten. 
3. 


Ev’n such small Critics some regard may claim, 
Preserv’d in Milton’s or in Shakespear’s name. 
Pretty! in amber to observe the forms 

Of hairs, of straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms! 
The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there. 


Pope, Epistle to D. Arbuthnot, being the Prologue 
to the Satires, v. 167-172. 


So hat Lessing eben durch seine Polemik manchen Namen der wohl- 
verdientesten Vergessenheit entrissen. Mehre winzige Schriftstellerlein hat 
er mit dem geistreichsten Spott, mit dem késtlichsten Humor gleichsam 
umsponnen, und in den Lessingschen Werken erhalten sie sich nun fiir 
ewige Zeiten wie Insekten, die sich in einem Stiick Bernstein verfangen. 
Indem er seine Gegner tétete, machte er sie zugleich unsterblich. 


Heine, Zur Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie 
in Deutschland, u, Buch. 
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4, 


. 80 wie die Franzosen die Herren des Landes, die Englander die des 
gréssern Meeres, wir [Deutschen] die der beide und alles umfassenden 
Latt simd. ... Jean Paul, Friedens-Predigt an Deutschland, vy. 


Franzosen und Russen gehért das Land, 
Das Meer gehért den Briten, 

Wir aber besitzen im Luftreich des Traums 
Die Herrschaft unbestritten. 


Heine, Deutschland, ein Wintermarchen, vu, 6. 


5. 


Er nahm sich Zeit dabei [beim Kiissen]. 
Aus diesem einen Kuss hitt’ eine Spréde 
Zehn Kiisse machen kénnen, und ein jeder 
War’ noch ein ganz kompletter Kuss geblieben. 
Heyse, Francesca von Rimini, tv, 1. 


. un dese eine Kuss was en sonderbaren Kuss, denn in desen einen 
kunn einer mit twélf dividieren, un dat Facit was immer noch en ganzen 
Kuss. Reuter, Ut mine Stromtid, Kap. 45. 


. . und gab mir einen so ungeheuren Kuss, dass sparsame Leute daraus 
ein Dutzend gemacht haben wiirden. 


H. Seidel, Reinhard Flemings Abenteuer, I, 6. 


6. 


Ich rechne zu meiner Gliickseligkeit die Nachbarschaft eines Musen- 
sohnes, der auf der Spitze eines Parnasses von fiinf Stockwerken weilet, 
und welchen Bacchus und Venus mit der Schwindsucht beschenket haben. 
Wie die Zugvégel kehret seine Krankheit im Friihlinge mit sichtbaren 
Aeusserungen und mit ihr sein trauriger Gesang zuriick. Sobald das Blut 
seinen Speichel fairbt, so wimmert seine genieartige Lunge in Youngischer 
Melodie. So verkiindigen die blutigen Flecken im weissen Kote der Stuben- 
nachtigall die Ankunft ihres Gesangs. 


Jean Paul, Grénldndische Prozesse, 1, 1. 


Und ich singe, du hast es gehirt, wie ein Nachtigallmannchen 
Besser tiglich—verzeih diesen ornithologischen Umstand!— 
Weil mein Kot taglich reicher von blutigen Flecken durchsetzt ist. 


G. Hauptmann, Till Eulenspiegel, 11. Gesang. 


EpUARD BEREND 


Geneva 
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A NOTE ON MERIMEE’S CORRESPONDENCE 


Courmont destroyed the letters which Mérimée wrote him be- 
cause, as his widow informed Félix Chambon, “le caractére tout 
intime de ses lettres n’en (permettait) pas la publicité.”* Tech- 
nically no doubt, Courmont had the right to destroy what was 
legally his property, but it was none the less a deplorable act of 
vandalism. 

M. Georges Viollet-le-Duc, whose house in Paris contains so 
many treasures, very graciously gave me permission to consult his 
family archives. Among his grandfather’s papers, I came upon a 
note which Courmont received from Mérimée and passed on to 
Viollet-le-Duc. 

When it was written Mérimée and Viollet-le-Duc were planning 
their trip to England which was to last from May 26? until June 
21, 1850. Here is the note: 


Mon cher ami, le Préfet de Tarn et Garonne nous écrit que les 883 f. que 
nous avons donnés pour achever le clocher de Caussade, ne suffisent pas pour 
payer ce qui est di au S(ieu)r Bédé, entreprenneur(sic) dont le mémoire, 
pour travaux exécutés, monte & 1479.98. Je ne comprends rien a cette 
réclamation. En accordant les 883 f. nous croyions faire une grande grace 
aux caussadois et terminer complettt les travaux. Veuillez me dire ce qu’il 
en est. 

Nous avons commission vendredi; ainsi je ne pourrai partir que vendredi 
soir ou samedi & votre choix. Arrangez votre course d’Amiens s’il se peut 
en conséquence. 

Samedi soir (May 19, 1850). 
T(out) & v(ous), 
Pr. M. 


Mérimée spent a week-end with Lord Stanhope, the historian, at 
Chevening, Sevenoaks, Kent, in July 1864. There are references 
which would lead one to believe that the two men exchanged a 
number of letters. 

The present Lord Stanhope, formerly First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, found two short notes at Chevening; he very graciously sent 


1Cf. Félix Chambon: Notes sur Prosper Mérimée, p. 369, note 3. 

2 Cf. Letter to Mme de Montijo, May 25, 1850. 

®° Cf. Letter to Mme Yemeniz, Revue d’Histoire de Lyon, 1903, p. 39. 
Trahard and Connes made a slight mistake, stating that Mérimée and 
Viollet-le-Duc returned to Paris on June 22, 1850. 
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me a copy of them, assuring me that there were no other Mérimée 
autographs among his grandfather’s papers. The first Lord Stan- 
hope dated both these notes when he received them. 


AM. du Sommerard. 
Mon cher ami, 


Lord et Lady Mahon désirent visiter votre collection. Je regrette fort 
de ne pouvoir les accompagner—mais je vous prie de vouloir bien leur en 
faire les honneurs avec votre obligeance ordinaire. 

Je sais que Mad. du Sommerard va beaucoup mieux. 

T(out) & v(ous), 


Pr. Mérimée. 
Samedi (Oct. 30, 1855). 


Lord and Lady Mahon were the parents of the present Lord 
Stanhope, Mahon being the second title of the family. The “ Col- 
lection,” of course, is now to be seen in the Musée de Cluny. 


A Lord Stanhope. 
My Lord, 


Je vous écris de mon lit ou me tient la grippe, pour vous dire tous mes 
regrets de ne pouvoir vous voir aujourd’hui. Veuillez dire au porteur 
comment est Lady Stanhope, & quand vous partez. 

Agréez, My Lord, l’expression de tous mes sentiments dévoués. 


Pr. Mérimée. 
Mardi (Nov. 7, 1855). 


There are a number of unpublished Mérimée autographs in 
French provincial libraries and in Italy. Often scholars put them- 
selves to expense and great inconvenience to obtain copies only to 
find the letters d’une banalité parfaite. To spare them disappoint- 
ment I beg to submit the following letters, dull as some of them 
are: 


Bibliothéque Municipale d’Amiens: Legs A. de Marsy, Ms. 1164 


Je regrette bien de ne pouvoir accepter votre aimable invitation. J’ai des 
dames 4 diner chez moi mercredi. 
Mille amitiés et compl. 


Pr. Mérimée. 
6 mars 1859. 
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Bibliothéque Mazarine, Ms. 4530, fol. 11 bis (Collection 
Prosper Faugére) 
Paris, 52 rue de Lille. 
16 sept. 1867. 
Monsieur, 
Je regois de Londres ce petit imprimé qui vous montrera qu’en Angleterre 


tous les gens instruits partagent votre opinion au sujet des autographes 
de Pascal. 


Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, l’expression de tous mes sentiments de la plus 
hsute considération. 


Pr. Mérimée. 
Envelope: Monsieur P. Faugére 
Ministre Plénipotentiaire, 
130 rue de l’Université. 


The pamphlet to which Mérimée refers is an open letter from 
Libri to M. Chasles about the “ faux autographes de Pascal ” which 
the latter presented to the Institut de France. The responsibility 
for the “ falsifications ” had been attributed to Libri. 


Bibliothéque Municipale de Besangon. Ms. 1441-42, Vol. 11, 
fol. 152. 


Mon cher ami, 


Veuillez faire tous mes remerciments & Madame votre fille pour son excel- 
lent thé. Voici la lettre que m’écrit M. Damas-Hinard. 


Mille amitiés et compl. 


Pr. Mérimée. 
Vendredi (no date or address). 


Bibliothéque Municipale de Besangon. Ms. 1423, fol. 152 


Cher Monsieur, 

Je suis monté chez vous pour vous dire que l’académie s’était trouvée en 
trop petit nombre pour décider la grande question ce matin. Mais vous 
étes le seul réservé. J’espére que jeudi nous en finirons. 

Veuillez agréer l’expression de tous mes sentiments dévoués. 

Pr. Mérimée. 
Jeudi soir (no date or address). 


Bibliothéque Municipale de Besangon, Ms. 1423, fol. 156 


Cher Monsieur, 


Voici la lettre pour M. de Labrador. 
Je vous renvoie votre dessin et vous prie d’agréer tous mes remerciments. 


Pr. Mérimée. 


Lundi 15 avril (no year or address). 
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Bibliothéque de la Ville de Reims, Autographe 11, fol. 1110 


Paris, 52 rue de Lille 
5 mars (no year). 
Monsieur, 


Je vous remercie beaucoup de la communication que vous avez bien voulu 
me faire au sujet de l’are Antique de Reims. J’espére que les travaux 
dont vous m’entretenez ne sont pas assez maladroitment dirigés pour in- 
spirer des inquiétudes pour le présent, mais je crains avec vous qu’ils ne 
compromettent pour l’avenir l’existence méme du monument. J’appellerai 
& (ce) sujet l’attention de la commission des Mons. historiques 4 la pre- 
miére réunion, et en attendant je vais tacher que Mr. le Ministre d’Etat 
écrive au sous Préfet de veiller avec beaucoup de soin & ce qu’on n’ébranle 
pas l’are en le privant du massif auquel il s’appuyait. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, l’expression de tous mes sentiments de haute 
considération. 

Pr. Mérimée. 
Mr. Dugueville (?) 4 reims. 


Bibliothéque de Clermont Ferrand, Ms. 338, fol. 313 Collection 
d’autographes de M. de Chazelles 


Paris, le 6 janvier 4 11 hrs 1832 
Cabinet 
du 
Ministre du Commerce 
et des Travaux Publics 
Monsieur le Directeur Général, 


Le Ministre me charge de vous demander la liste des ingénieurs que vous 
proposez pour la décoration. Il en a besoin, aujourd’hui pour finir son 
travail sur les croix, il vous serait fort obligé si vous vouliez bien lui 
envoyer cette liste, ce matin méme. 

Je suis avec respect, Monsieur le Directeur général 

Votre trés humble & trés obeissant Serv*. 

Pr. Mérimée. 


Bibliothéque de Clermont-Ferrand, Ms. 338, fol. 316 


Jeudi (no date) 
Mon cher ami, 

Je suis revenu depuis q(uel)q(ue)s jours & Paris et je trouve votre 
lettre. Le M(aréch)al n’est pas facile & confesser. Il dit que votre fils a eu 
de l’avancement et que non bis in idem. Que les chefs de corps aprés l’in- 
spection g(énéra) le lui fassent des propositions—qu’il ne sait auquel en- 
tendre etc. Avec tout cela quelques bonnes paroles pour prendre patience. 
Je crois qu’il faudrait ticher de lui forcer la main. Peut-étre que M. de 
Chazelle abusant de l’approche des élections ferait bien de le canuler. 
Quelque chose qui arrive, je serais fort peu d’avis que votre fils jetat le 
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manche aprés la cognée. Dans toute carriére les débuts sont pénibles & 
rien ne se fait qu’avec le temps. Je suis bien faché que cette remarque ne 
soit ni neuve ni consolante, mais il ne faut jamais désespérer et aprés tout 
il vaut mieux avoir mérité la croix que l’attraper sans l’avoir méritée. 

Je suis & faire de la prose pour empécher que la commission du budget 
ne nous rogne les ongles, c’est l’'usage & ce qu’il parait de greler sur le 
persil. 

Mille amitiés et compls. 


p'. Mérimee. 


I have not seen the originals of the two manuscripts in Clermont- 
Ferrand, but I believe that the copies which I possess are accurate 
in every detail. 


Collection Cossilla, Biblioteca Civica, Torino, Italy 


A Mr Jules Taschereau 


& Paris, 31 mars (1848) 
Mon cher ami, 


Avez-vous regu quelque réponse 4 votre lettre relative aux hussards du 
Grand Frédéric, déposés 4 la Bibliothéque de Tours? 

Ch(arles) d’Aragon m’a prété deux lettres de Courrier (sic) qu’il m’a 
autorisé & vous communiquer, si vous les voulez insérer dans la Revue 
Rétr(ospective). Je les tiens 4 votre disposition. 

Tout & vous, 
pt. M. 


Transcribed from a copy of the original letter. Courrier is 
obviously Paul-Louis Courier. 


Bibliothéque Thiers, Fonds Baroche, 
Lettres Autographes, Ms. 999, M. 2, fol. 125 
Paris 19 avril 1852. 
Monsieur, 

Vous avez bien voulu me permettre de vous envoyer la citation textuelle 
d’un paragraphe, ou, je le crains, vous avez cru que j’avais mis un peu 
d’invention. Le voici: 

L’armoire 6 et l’armoire 7 contenaient des “lettres écrites au duc Ber- 
nard de Saxe Weimar par plusieurs personnes (1636 & 1639) ”; des “ let- 
tres du roi et de la reine au duc de Weimar et du duc de Weimar au roi 
(1636 & 1639) ”; “trois lettres autographes de Hugo Grotius au duc de 
Saxe en 1636”; enfin des “lettres écrites par le roi ou ses ministres et 
papiers relatifs aux missions de Mr de Sabran 4 Genes 4 Vienne et & 
Londres.” 

La liasse renfermant ces derniéres lettres est mentionnée dans une note 
prise par Libri sur la collection Baluze. 

“Or, des lettres qui viennent d’étre rappelées, un bon nombre ne se 
retrouvent plus, et on les voit passer dans les ventes Libri. Ainsi on y 
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rencontre des lettres écrites au duc de Saxe Weimar par 1° Hugo Grotius, 
sous la date du 19-29 octobre 1637 .. . etc.” “acte d’accusation contre 
Libri Carrucci, Paris, Panckouke, 1850, 8° p. 38 ligne 15 et suivantes. Il 
n’y a que huit lignes d’intervalle entre les deux dates des lettres de 
Grotius.” 

Veuillez encore observer, Monsieur, que la note de Mr. Libri est une 
citation du Pére Lelong, et indique la situation de la liasse en question, 
non point a l’époque ot Mr. Libri faisait des recherches dans la bibliothéque 
nationale, mais tout au plus 4 l’époque ot a paru la derniére édition du 
dictionnaire historique de la France, c. & d. en 1778. Et, puisque j’ai cité 
le P. Lelong, j’ajouterai qu’on voit dans son livre que déji en 1778 des 
papiers qui auraient da rester dans les archives du royaume, étaient entre 
les mains de particuliers dont il donne les noms. 

Permettez-moi une seconde citation, Monsieur, car je tiens beaucoup & 
vous prouver que j’ai lu avec attention cet étrange acte d’accusation: 

“Une lettre officielle de Libri, écrite en 1841, mentionne un recueil fort 
important conservé aussi & la Bibliothéque de Montpellier sous la cote 
H 272. C’est un volume de lettres adressées 4 Alde Manuce, “ volume, 
dit-il, qui contient une lettre de Tasse (sic) et une de Pierre Arétin.” 
Cette derniére lettre qui portait le n° 149 a disparu, ce qui a été facile & 
constater par la pagination et l’inventaire placé en téte du volume. Au 
catalogue de la vente Libri du 16 avril 1846, on rencontre un article ainsi 
congu: “ Arétin (Pietro Aretino) lettre autographe 4 Paul Manuce, célébre 
imprimeur.” “ Nous ne doutons pas, disent les experts, que cette lettre ne 
soit celle qui devait se trouver dans le volume dont nous nous occupons 
sous le n° 149.” “ Les lettres d’Arétin sont, en effet, trés rares et celle qui 
a été vendu par Libri est précisément comme celle de Montpellier adressée 
i Manuce.” acte d’acc.™ p. 46 dernier paragraphe. 

Aprés cette derniére citation, Monsieur, je ne doute pas que vous ne me 
rendiez la justice de croire que je n’ai nullement chargé le systéme de 
logique particulier au juge d’instruction, et peut-étre trouverez-vous qu’en 
attribuant ces énormités & de la distraction, j’ai été indulgent pour leur 
auteur. I] faut encore dire qu’il y a 6 volumes in 8° imprimés des lettres 
de l’Arétin, et qu’on trouverait difficilement une collection italienne qui 
n’en possédat huit ou dix autographes. Mais, pour guide dans l’apprécia- 
tion de la rareté des autographes, le juge a pris l’ouvrage de Mr. Fon- 
taine, ine baté s’il en fit, qui place Gabrielle d’Etrées au XV¢° siécle, et cite 
des autographes de Pascal & Dettonville (son pseudonyme). 

Je regrette beaucoup, Monsieur, que vous ayez trouvé trop de vivacité 
dans mon petit factum, mais j’ose espérer qu’un caractére généreux comme 
le vétre voudra bien excuser les mouvements involontairement excessifs qui 
me seraient échappés en voyant entasser les imputations les plus contraires 
& la vérité contre un ancien confrére, abandonné de tout le monde, parce 
qwil s’est permis autrefois de mal parler de Mr. Arago, de l’école des 
Chartres et des Jésuites. Je serais trop puni de mon ardeur chevaleresque, 
si vous me retiriez & cette occasion la bienveillance dont vous m’avez 
toujours honoré. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, l’expression de tous mes sentiments re- 
spectueux et dévoués. 

P. Mérimée. 
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P. S. Je m’appergois (sic) que j’ai cité l’édition in 8° de l’acte d’accusa- 
tion. C’est la plus correcte (pour le latin et l’italien; encore!) mais voici 
les renvois au moniteur du 3 aodt 1850. 


lere citation: 4me supplt au n° 215, page 2695, lere colonne, 8¢ paragraphe. 
2me citation p. 2696, lere colonne 5me paragraphe. 


M. Charles Tirard, Membre de la Commission de la Bibliothéque 
de Vire, Calvados, informed me with deep regret that a manuscript 
of Mérimée kept in that library had been stolen or lost. It was, 
according to M. Tirard, “ un certificat attestant que la Bacchanale 
de Poussin (au Musée de Vire actuellement) avait été achetée par 
son pére 4 la vente du chateau de Montmorency.” Other Mérimée 
manuscripts have disappeared from libraries in France; méri- 
méistes the world over fervently hope that those who removed them 
will ultimately get what they so richly deserve—a prison term. 

Félix Chambon thought that some day a number of letters ad- 
dressed to Auguste Aymard, Conservateur des Monuments His- 
toriques de la H** Loire, would come to light. After a long search 
I found his grandson, Mr. Justice Balme. He wrote, saying, 


En dépouillant les vieux papiers de mon grand’pére, il me souvient en effet 
d’avoir retrouvé des lettres de Mérimée, mais il y a de cela quarante ou 
cinquante ans, mon grand’pére étant décédé en 1890. Ces papiers, si ma 
mémoire est fidéle, étaient relatifs aux visites que Mérimée fit au Puy et 
aux réparations importantes de la Basilique. 


His search for Mérimée’s letters was fruitless. 

As for the letters which Mérimée wrote to Joseph Raoul Auvinet, 
formerly mayor of Chinon, I discovered his grandson M. Paul 
Auvinet in Spain, but his answer was rather discouraging: 


A ma connaissance, il n’y a qu’une seule lettre de Mérimée; je l’ai eue sous 
les yeux il y a quelques années en classant de vieilles archives de Chinon. 

.. J’avais mis cette lettre soigneusement de cété, tant et si bien que 
depuis il m’a été impossible de remettre la main dessus. 


Mérimée knew Lady Holland well. The Earl of Ilchester in- 
formed me that there were two letters from Mérimée in Holland 
House; he qualified them as “ uninteresting,” but I could learn 
nothing more about them. There are undoubtedly references to 
Mérimée in Lady Holland’s famous Dinner Books, but I could not 
obtain permission to consult them. 

The correspondence Mériméee had with Lord Ashburton is lost. 
I attempted to find it through the late Lord Ashburton’s agents, 
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Warmington & Co in Picadilly, but they had no knowledge of the 
existence of such a correspondence. 

A number of letters addressed to Mary Shelley may be found 
some day; Mrs. Julian Marshall saw them about sixty years ago. 
I made a long and patient search for them in Britain without any 
success whatever. 


Dennis M. HEALY 
University of Alberta 





ZOLA’S LA JOIE DE VIVRE AND LA MORT DOLIVIER 
BECAILLE 


One of the most distinctive aspects of the psychological makeup 
of Emile Zola was his constant and irrational fear of death, a fear 
frankly recognized by Zola himself* and noted by most of his 
biographers. This “ épouvante de la mort,” as his daughter called 
it,? seems to have reached an acute stage in 1880, after the death 
of his mother. Four years later, when he had somewhat recovered 
from his grief at her loss, he published two works, a novel, La Joie 
de vivre, and a short-story, La Mort d’Olivier Bécaille, in which he 
gave a deeply personal expression to the sufferings he had undergone 
in the years immediately preceding. It is the purpose of this study 
to reveal the striking similarity of these two works in their expres- 
sion of the fear of death and to indicate their strongly autobio- 
graphical flavor. 

Lazare Chanteau, the young hero of La Joie de vivre who is 
almost certainly sketched in Zola’s own image, suffers like his 
creator from a constant and intense fear of death: 


. . un sursaut l’éveillait parfois, le mettait debout, les yeux grands d’hor- 
reur, les mains jointes, bégayant dans les ténébres: ‘ Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! ’ 
Sa poitrine craquait, il croyait mourir; et il devait rallumer, il attendait 


1See especially Correspondance, 1858-71, Giuvres Complétes (Paris: 
Bernouard, 1927-29), xtvim, 37; and Journal d’un Convalescent, published 
in appendix to La Faute de Abbé Mouret, Guvres, vi, 429 ff. 

2D. Le Blond-Zola, Emile Zola Raconté par sa Fille (Paris: Fasquelle, 
1930), 120; see also Dr. E. Toulouse, Hnquéte médico-psychologique ... 
(Paris: Société d’&ditions Scientifiques, 1896), 260; Journal des Gon- 
court, entries of 20 February 1883 and 14 February 1885; and Matthew 
Josephson, Zola and his Time (London: Gollancz, 1929), 288-89. 
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d’étre réveillé complétement pour retrouver un peu ae calme. Une honte 
lui restait de cette épouvante. .. .* 


Nor does his marriage to the young and beautiful Louise Thibaudier 
improve Lazare’s outlook; the presence of his wife aggravates his 
fear: 


Il ne pouvait dormir sans veilleuse, les ténébres exaspéraient son anxiété, 
malgré la continuelle crainte que sa femme ne découvrit son mal. Méme il 
y avait 14 un redoublement de malaise qui aggravait les crises, car jadis, 
quand il couchait seul, il lui était permis d’étre lache. Cette créature 
vivante, dont il sentait la tiédeur 4 son cété, l’inquiétait. Dés que la peur 
le soulevait de Voreiller, aveuglé de sommeil, son regard se portait vers 
elle, avec la pensée éperdue de la voir les yeux ouverts, fixés tout grands 
sur les siens . . . une nuit, il la trouva, comme il l’avait redouté si long- 
temps, les yeux grands ouverts. Elle ne disait rien, elle le regardait grelot- 
ter et blémir. Sans doute, elle aussi venait de sentir passer la mort... . 
Désormais, ils furent hantés tous les deux. Aucun aveu ne leur échappait, 
e’était un secret de honte dont il ne fallait point parler.‘ 


These words are undoubtedly autobiographical, for Edmond de 
Goncourt recounts in his Journal that Zola declared to him after 


the death of his mother: 


Oui, la mort depuis ce jour, elle est toujours au fond de notre pensée, et 
bien souvent—nous avons maintenant une veilleuse dans notre chambre & 
coucher—bien souvent la nuit, regardant ma femme qui ne dort pas, je 
sens qu’elle pense comme moi 4 cela, et nous restons ainsi sans jamais faire 
allusion & quoi nous pensons, tous les deux . . . par pudeur, oui, par une 
certaine pudeur.... Oh! c’est terrible cette pensée—et de la terreur 
vient & ses yeux—lIl y a des nuits, oti je saute tout 4 coup sur mes deux 
pieds, au bas de mon lit, et je reste, une seconde, dans un état d’épouvante 
indicible.® 

La Mort d’Olivier Bécaille contains some notable similarities in 
its expression of the fear of death. Olivier, like Lazare Chanteau, 
seems to reflect the fears of Zola himself when he cries: “ Que de 
fois, la nuit, je me suis réveillé en sursaut, ne sachant quel souffle 
avait passé sur mon sommeil, joignant les mains avec désespoir, 
balbutiant: ‘Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! il faut mourir!’”® And 
Olivier suffers, as Zola had and as Lazare had also, at the presence 
of his wife: 


8 La Joie de vivre, Muvres, x11, 91-92; see also 136, 214-17. 
* Tbid., 275-76. 

5 Journal des Goncourt, entry of 6 March 1882. 

®° La Mort d’Olivier Bécaille, @uvres, xxxvi, 150-51. 
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Dans les premiers mois de notre mariage, lorsqu’elle dormait la nuit 4 mon 
cété, lorsque je songeais 4 elle en faisant des réves d’avenir, sans cesse 
Vattente d’une séparation fatale gitait mes joies, détruisait mes espoirs. 
Il faudrait nous quitter, peut-étre demain, peut-étre dans une heure... 
le pis de ce tourment, c’est qu’on l’endure dans une honte secréte. On 
n’ose dire son mal & personne... car on ne parle pas de la mort, pas 
plus qu’on ne prononce certains mots obscénes. On a peur d’elle jusqu’é 
ne point la nommer.” 


These close similarities in idea and in expression indicate two 
conclusions with respect to Zola’s methods of composition. The 
first is that he did not hesitate to reproduce a vivid scene or striking 
passage if the necessities of the work at hand so required. The 
second and more important is that he evidently did not scruple to 
incorporate into his novels his own experiences, memories and 
sensations if he felt that they were called for by the needs of the 
characters or the intrigue. The part of autobiography in the 
ensemble of his work cannot be disregarded. 


Rosert J. NIEss 
Mundelein College 





LATTAQUE DU MOULIN IN AMERICAN TRANSLATION 


Of the many short stories by Emile Zola that have been translated 
into English and published in this country, L’Attaque du Moulin, 
to judge by the number’ of times that it appeared, was the most 


7 Tbid., 151. 
1 Eleven for a certainty. It usually formed one story of a collection and 
only once, to my knowledge, was it published by itself. 
1. In The Mysteries of Marseilles as The Miller’s Daughter. Translated 
by George D. Cox, Peterson, Philadelphia, 1882. 
2. In The Flower Girls of Marseilles as The Miller’s Daughter. Trans- 
lated and publshed as # 1, 1888. ‘ 
3. In Tales of Today and Other Days. Translated by E. P. Robins, Cas- 
sell, New York, 1891. 
4. The Attack on the Mill and Three Sketches of War. No translator 
given. Stokes, New York, 1894. 
5. In Jacques Damour. Translated by William F. Apthorp, Copeland and 
Day, Boston, 1895. 
6. In Stories by Foreign Authors. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1898. The Zola translation is the one listed in # 5 directly above. 
7. The Attack on the Mill by Emil Zola and Other Stories from French 
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popular. As a rule the English versions reproduce, with varying 
degrees of excellence, the story as Zola wrote it. A notable exception, 
however, is The Miller’s Daughter, first published by Peterson, and 
later, twice, by Black as indicated in the note. 

In this exception Cox, the translator, has written a new ending to 
the story, a happy one, beginning with the words “ Victory! 
Victory!” with which Zola had ended it. Naturally, in order to do 
this, he has been obliged to modify somewhat the preceding nar- 
ration. Pére Merlier is not killed, but receives only a slight wound. 
Then, in describing the situation in the mill as the victorious 
French enter, where Zola has “ When Francoise turned around, 
Dominique was lying on the ground, his breast pierced with twelve 
bullets,” Cox says “ When Francoise looked, Dominique lay upon 
the ground, with blood streaming from his neck and shoulders.” 
This sentence obviously leaves the way clear for a happy dénoue- 
ment, which is brought about when the French captain who leads 
his victorious troops into the courtyard discovers that Dominique 
is not dead but severely wounded. The surgeon is sent for, Domini- 
que recovers, and the final sentence sums the matter up: “ The mill 
was rebuilt, and Pére Merlier had a new wheel upon which to 
bestow whatever tenderness was not engrossed by his daughter and 
her husband.” 

This, then, is the commonplace form in which many Americans 
have read, and still read, Zola’s finest conte. It throws quite a light 
on the taste of the American reading public of the late nineteenth 
century. It is rather remarkable, too, that as recently as a few years 
ago, an American publisher should have brought out such a wretched 
translation. 

MALCOLM BANCROFT JONES 

Connecticut College for Women 





Masters. This is # 3 above, but published by Brentano, New York, 
1900. 

8. The Attack on the Mill. No translator given. People’s Pocket Series. 
The Appeal to Reason. Girard, Kansas, 1921 (?). 

9 and 10. In The Works of Emile Zola. One volume edition. No trans- 
lator given. By no means complete. It does contain, however, The 
Miller’s Daughter. Translated as indicated in #1 above. Walter 
J. Black, New York, 1928 and 1938. 

1l. In Stories from Emile Zola. Translated by Lafcadio Hearn, with a 
preface by Albert Mordell, Stechert, New York, 1935. 
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WHEN DID TENNYSON MEET HALLAM? 


In the absence of any statement in the Tennyson Memoir as to 
when Tennyson and Hallam met, biographers and commentators 
have taken the view stated by Churton Collins: “ When he [Hallam] 
first met Tennyson is not recorded, but it was probably in his first 
term, the autumn of 1828.”7 I wish to suggest that the meeting 
has been recorded, by Tennyson himself, in Sections XXII and XLVI 
of In Memoriam ; and in support of the In Memoriam date of April, 
1829, I cite an unpublished letter from Hallam to W. E. Gladstone. 

The relevant stanzas are, first, these from Section xxII: 

The path by which we twain did go, 
Which led by tracts that pleased us well, 


Thro’ four sweet years arose and fell, 
From flower to flower, from snow to snow; 


And we with singing cheer’d the way, 
And, crown’d with all the season lent, 
From April on to April went, 

And glad at heart from May to May. 


But where the path we walk’d began 
To slant the fifth autumnal slope, 
As we descended following Hope, 

There sat the Shadow fear’d of man; 


and, secondly, the verse in the third stanza of Section XLVI: 
And those five years its richest field, 


which takes up the sense of “ the fifth autumnal slope” of the pre- 
ceding passage. Although commentators have deduced the year 
1828 from these passages,? they seem clearly to say, “ Our friend- 
ship, beginning in April, 1829, proceeded smoothly for four years; 
but as the fifth autumn, i. e., the autumn of 1833, arrived, Death 
came on September 15, 1833. I therefore look back upon the five 
years, 1829-1833, as the richest of my life.” 

The In Memoriam date seems to me quite unassailable. To any 
who would suggest that the lines indicate May as plausibly as April, 
it can be said that several considerations favor April. First, it is 
April, traditionally celebrated by poets as the month of the begin- 
nings of things, that had always for Tennyson a special and 


1 John Churton Collins, In Memoriam, The Princess, and Maud, London, 
1902, p. 4. Cf. also Alfred Lord Tennyson: a memoir, by his son, London, 
1897, 1, 33-5. 

2 Especially, for its influence on others, the Eversley Edition of In 
Memoriam, ed. by Hallam, Lord Tennyson, London, 1909, p. 230. 
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poignant quality which the reader can investigate for himself, 
concordance in hand. Secondly, poems submitted for the University 
Prize were called in in April, and it is possible that the two authors 
of poems called “'Timbuctoo ” may have been thrown together in 
connection with this competition. Thirdly, the sonnet of Hallam’s 
to Tennyson, beginning “ Oh last in time, but worthy to be first,” 
bore the date, when first printed in Hallam’s Poems of 1830, of 
May, 1829, and seems unlikely to have been composed without a bit 
more testing of a new friendship than would have been the case had 
the friendship begun in May. 

The only other evidence bearing upon the meeting is a sentence 
written by Hallam to Gladstone from Trinity, February 22, 1829: ® 
“T live here, principally in what may be termed the ‘ metaphysical 
set,’ many of whom are men of great talents, but in none of whom, 
if I except Frere, one of the best creatures that ever breathed, have 
I found a true friend.” In this statement we find irrefutable evi- 
dence that Hallam and Tennyson were not friends before February 
22, 1829, and we must accept the statement in spite of the theore- 
tical unlikelihood that both men could be known to Richard Monck- 
ton Milnes, one of the “ metaphysical set,” and not known to each 
other, or that other unlikelihood, that although both students had 
William Whewell for tutor, they passed six months at Trinity 
without becoming friends. But we recall that Edward Fitzgerald 
was at Trinity and did not know his fellow-collegian, Tennyson. 

Only one piece of evidence could be plausibly adduced against the 
In Memoriam date of April, 1829. There exists in the so-called 
Allen Manuscript at Trinity College, Cambridge, an unpublished 
sonnet composed by Tennyson and amended by Hallam. It is 
written out in Hallam’s hand, with the note: “ N. B. I had some 
hand in the worst part of this sonnet. A. H. H.,” and it is dated, 
in Hallam’s hand, 1828. In the light of the other evidence just 
presented, it seems obvious that Hallam was there noting the date 
of Tennyson’s original composition, since that part of the Allen 
Manuscript consists of poems by Tennyson copied out by Hallam.* 


* The letter is among the Gladstone Papers at the British Museum, to 
which I had access through the kindness of their curator, Mr. A. T. Bassett. 

* This sonnet, in another hand, is also part of the so-called Heath Manu- 
script at the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, where the date, 1832, is 
crossed out. The sonnet will appear in my forthcoming edition of Hallam’s 
writings. 

T. H. Vart Morrer 

Wellesley College 
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HOUSMAN, DEHMEL AND DANTE 


In a recent note on “ Housman’s More Poems, VII and Dehmel’s 
Trost” (MLN, tv, 215-217), Mr. E. B. Gladding points out 
an interesting parallel between the two poems. Both express the 
idea that a falling star leaves no gap in heaven: 


No star is lost at all 
From all that star-sown sky. 


Sieh, kein Stern verschwand: 
alle leuchten noch allen. 


There seems to be no likelihood of connection between the two 
poems. In considering the possibility of a common source, Mr. 
Gladding mentions meteors in Heine, Claudius and Brentano, and 
concludes: “The idea that although a star fell, ‘no star is lost,’ 
however, is peculiar to Housman and Dehmel.” 

A possible common source may be found in Dante, with whom 
both poets were familiar. This particular idea is expressed in a 
celebrated passage of the Paradiso (xv, 13-18) : 


Quale per li seren tranquilli e puri 
discorre ad ora ad or subito foco, 
movendo li occhi che stavan sicuri, 

e pare stella che tramuti loco, 
se non che dalla parte ond’ el s’accende 
nulla sen perde, ed esso dura poco. 


Housman, at least, was certainly familiar with a passage in Ovid 
(Met., 11, 319-322) which Vernon cites as a possible source for 
Dante: * 

At Phaeton, rutilos flammae populante capillos, 

Volvitur in praeceps, longoque per aera tactu 

Fertur, ut interdum de coelo stella sereno 

Etsi non cecidit, potuit cecidisse videri. 


CHANDLER B. BEALL 
University of Oregon 





27W. W. Vernon, Readings on the Paradiso, London, Methuen, 1909, 
1, 491. 


4 
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American Renaissance: Art and Expression in the Age of Emerson 
and Whitman. By F. O. Marturessen. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1941. Pp. xxvi + 678. $5.00. 


Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle. By WAsHINGaTON IrvING. Edited by 
STANLEY WILLIAMS. Published for the Facsimile Text Society. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xxx + 67. 
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Sidney Lanier: Poet and Prosodist. By RicHarp Wess and Epwin 
R. Coutson. Athens: The University of Georgia Press, 1941. 
Pp. xvii + 108. $2.00. 


American Fiction, 1920-1940. By JosepH WARREN Breacu. New 
York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. x + 371. $2.50. 


Matthiessen’s American Renaissance is the most ambitious attempt 
in the field of American literary criticism since Parrington’s Main 
Currents in American Thought (1927), but it fails in its aims “ to 
do for the understanding of our literature what Parrington did 
for the understanding of our liberal thought.” Differing in aim 
and scope, this volume of over 300,000 words is an intensive 
examination, from the standpoint of aesthetics, of the major pro- 
ductions of Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, and Whitman 
—with special emphasis on the Golden Age of the Enlightenment, 
the 1850’s. In its analysis of the masterpieces produced in this 
most fertile period of our past it is more successful than in its 
larger purpose of synthesis. For in spite of an elaborate structure, 
it lacks the clarity of organization that made Parrington such a 
beacon-light for the re-interpretation of America’s cultural heritage ; 
and in spite of its freshness of approach, it lacks the challenge that 
made Main Currents a banner for the liberals and a stimulus even 
to the belletristic conservatives. 

Matthiessen’s first shortcoming as a critic, therefore, is that his 
method is one of “ indirection,” of circling about his quarry instead 
of coming straight to the kill. Whatever of structure there is in this 
volume is symphonic—proper enough for the artist, but not for the 
critic, since it puts the reader to the necessity of a double interpre- 
tation. This circuitousness is symbolized in the choice of illustra- 
tions, the majority of which in their subject matter bear no relation 
whatsoever to the text, but, being photographs and genre paintings, 
are supposed to illustrate Emerson’s conception of “the camera as 
a powerful symbol for his age’s scrutiny of character” and “the 
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advance of open-air painting [that] came from a response to nature 
analogous to that expressed in Walden and Leaves of Grass.” And 
though the author does not often wander so far astray in the com- 
position of his text, his paragraphs and even whole chapters are all 
too frequently composed of “infinitely repellent particles” (as 
Emerson confessed of his own). The critic’s mind should be a lens, 
and his method that of focus, whereby he selects details for minute 
examination and then broadens his scope to include the whole pano- 
rama. But even a close study of the present volume yields a some- 
what nebulous and fragmentary harvest, such as one brings away 
from a discursive if brilliant evening of literary conversation. 

A second shortcoming in American Renaissance is Matthiessen’s 
thesis, which is not only too narrow to be convincing as a basic 
formulation about the nature of literature, but somehow lacks the 
vigor (either in itself or in its presentation) to serve as a manual 
for the pros or to stimulate debate from the cons. Influenced by 
Joyce, Yeats, and especially T. S. Eliot, the author adopts the 
theory of art as craftsmanship rather than of art as inspiration, 
the bald statement of which most modern students will perhaps 
accept. But the present reviewer, for one, finds it an almost empty 
formula when it virtually excludes from consideration the value of 
content—social, religious, political, and human—and thus arrives 
at such conclusions as: “ Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman all con- 
ceived of themselves primarily as poets, though, judged strictly by 
form, none of them was.” Further, Emerson’s idealism makes him 
take rank below Whitman, who better bridged the gap between the 
ideal and the material by putting his emphasis on the latter; and, 
stranger yet, Matthiessen finds in Thoreau’s achievement rather 
than in Emerson’s “ the actual glory,” since like the seventeenth- 
century metaphysicals and like Eliot today he “kept the truth at 
once to the senses and to the intellect.” But the attempt to find 
the roots of modern functionalism in Whitman’s extension of Cole- 
ridge’s organic style is not altogether convincing, and the detailed 
analysis of Walden to prove it “ the firmest product in our literature 
of such life-giving analogies between the processes of art and daily 
work ” is even less so. Matthiessen’s chief contribution to our under- 
standing of these three authors lies in his careful collection of their 
scattered dicta concerning the nature and function of literature; 
his chief weakness lies in his being turned aside from the fulfill- 
ment of his promise to measure “ the degree to which their practice 
bore out their theories ” by the temptation to measure their works 
by a restricted modern rule-of-thumb. 

Following the dogma of the artist as trained craftsman, Matthies- 
sen naturally places the greatest emphasis upon Hawthorne of all 
the group. But, in spite of a convincing exposition of his art in the 
structure and symbolism of his acknowledged masterpieces, the 
strictly aesthetic approach fails to emphasize with proper severity 
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the pale substance of the lesser allegories. Far more valuable is the 
critic’s tracing out in the whole body of Hawthorne’s works his 
major preoccupation with the fate of the individual who is isolated 
from society. And from this point he moves on to the most original 
contribution in the entire volume: that equally important as the 
transcendental affirmation was its counterstatement by the tragic 
writers, Melville as well as Hawthorne, who saw life more clearly 
and more completely than the other three because they were aware 
of not merely the good but the evil in humanity, because they had 
experienced not merely the mystery but the black tragedy of the 
natural world. Thus we come to the fullest and soundest exposition 
of Moby Dick in print, including the only sane interpretation of its 
symbolism yet written. But, even here, in the somewhat strained 
analogy to the drama of Shakespeare, there crops up again the 
tendency to elevate Melville beyond his actual achievements, appar- 
ently the inevitable tendency of the present generation with its over- 
emphasis on despair. And this brings us to a final criticism on the 
score of omission. Granting the thesis of the artist as trained crafts- 
man, not even a paragraph of devious explanation can justify the 
omission of Poe, who is admittedly (through Baudelaire and the 
symbolists) the parent stem of modern American and English 
poetry, according to that theory of art. 

After all deductions have been made, however, Matthiessen must 
be credited with having fulfilled the critic’s primary but rarely ful- 
filled obligation: a fresh and thorough re-examination of the actual 
productions of major authors. And the student of American letters 
is indebted to him for counterbalancing the current pre-occupation 
with biography and literary history without neglecting the fruits 
of recent scholarship, though the notes are largely explanatory 
rather than documentary. 

The nine literary “letters” on New York manners and the 
New York stage in 1802-1803, Washington Irving’s first produc- 
tion written at the age of nineteen, are gathered together for the 
first time by Stanley Williams for the Facsimile Text Society. Eight 
of them are reproduced from the pirated American edition of 1824; 
these have been variously reprinted and long known to scholars, 
though not conveniently available. The ninth is now first reprinted 
from the New York Morning Chronicle, where they all appeared 
originally. The editor’s capable introduction throws all the light on 
them that could be wished even by the complete Irvingite. 

The title essay in the Lanier volume was awarded the Porter 
Prize in 1903, when Richard Webb was a student at Yale. It has 
never before been printed, and the chief justification for publish- 
ing it now is that it is the pioneer piece of extended Lanier criticism, 
antedating by two years his first biography. It is thorough, in that 
it surveys the body of Lanier’s prose as well as his poetry. But it 
has the fault of all Lanier criticism until recent years: special 
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pleading because of the charm of the author’s personality and the 
pathos of his career, rising at times to the rhapsodic. Webb puts his 
finger nicely upon Lanier’s principal weakness—failure to keep his 
“ imagination under the control of regulative reason ” and the affec- 
tation, obscurity, and straining after sound effects which resulted 
from a too conscious purpose of proving his musical theory of verse ; 
and he points out convincingly Lanier’s chief strength as his nature 
poems, especially the previously unsung aspects of the southern 
scene that he knew best, cornfields and marshes. But the detailed 
criticisms are disappointing, however remarkable for a college 
student. 

To bring the picture down to date, Edwin Coulson has supplied 
the second essay on “ Lanier’s Place as American Poet and Proso- 
dist,” purporting to survey the influence of Lanier’s poetry and 
poetic theory during the last half century. Of the two dozen modern 
poets consulted, only Witter Bynner confessed Lanier as an influ- 
ence. (Hamlin Garland’s enthusiasm is beside the point since he 
is negligible as a poet, and the discipleship of such unknowns as 
Edward Harris and Evelyn Watson is of no importance.) Allen 
Tate, DuBose Heyward, Josephine Pinckney, Hervey Allen, Conrad 
Aiken, W. R. Benét, Harriet Monroe, James Weldon Johnson, and 
George Dill find no influence of Lanier’s poetry on their own or on 
that of other moderns; and Edna Millay, J. G. Fletcher, Countee 
Cullen, Langston Hughes, Robinson Jeffers, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Carl Sandburg, and half-a-dozen lesser lights apparently made no 
comment worth recording. Mr. Coulson missed his most fruitful 
field of influence in the work of Carman, Hovey, Moody, and Lind- 
say. Lanier’s theory of verse has fared better, for nearly all students 
of prosody since his day, both English and American, have ac- 
claimed his pioneer work, with more or less of acceptance. More 
important than academic eulogy, however, would be the testimony 
of poets themselves. Mr. Coulson records the high opinion of Har- 
riet Monroe and the judgment of Robert Hillyer that the influence 
of Lanier’s theory has been “ strong but indirect.” But he overlooks 
the deliberate rejection of Lanier by Robert Frost in favor of his 
own theory of the “ sound of sense ”; and in the free verse contro- 
versy started by the Imagists about 1915 he should have found his 
most significant material. 

Bringing his wide knowledge of past literature to bear upon 
those American authors who are shaping the trends of fiction today, 
Professor Beach has written the sanest and most comprehensive 
volume of criticism in the field. The eight novelists he has chosen 
—Dos Passos, Hemingway, Faulkner, Wolfe, Caldwell, Marquand, 
Farrell, and Steinbeck—are those that seem to him most worthy of 
thoughtful consideration and most representative of the harassed 
generation that has sought to give utterance to the disillusionment, 
bewilderment, and disorder in the interval between two world wars. 
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The majority of their seventy-odd volumes are treated in great 
detail, from Dos Passos’s One Man’s Initiation—1917 (1920) to 
Hemingway’s current best seller, For Whom the Bell Tolls (1940). 
To the more common critical talent of careful analysis, Professor 
Beach adds the rarer one of illuminating synthesis; and his broad 
survey leads him to the enthusiastic conclusion that no period group 
of American novelists can match these for unusual gift and artistic 
distinction. The lay reader who has merely followed the careers of 
these authors in desultory fashion will not be inclined to accept 
at once the high significance which he attaches to them. But this 
reviewer, at least, is sufficiently stimulated, even in this one point 
of disagreement, to look forward to a re-reading and a re-evaluation. 

In spite of their diversity, Professor Beach finds all of these eight 
novelists genuinely typical of their period—formed by and reflecting 
in their fiction the cynicism bred by the first world war (in which 
four of them were participants), the unscrupulous commercialism 
which followed it, the unsettlement and general decay of society 
leading up to the present débacle. They are overwhelmingly natural- 
istic in philosophy and “ resolutely determined to place men’s spirit- 
ual states squarely in the framework of material conditions and 
social relationships.” By calling them “ Marxian materialists ” he 
does not mean to brand them as doctrinaire sociologists, ridden by a 
rigid theory of economics; the phrase simply refers to their “ dis- 
position to trace back states of mind and moral attitudes ” to the 
economic and industrial conditions of the character’s environment. 
One and all they are “too much concerned with how a man feels 
within himself to be content with any exclusive consideration of his 
material well-being.” Indeed, their preoccupation with rendering 
the very essence of human experience has taken the place of the 
traditional story interest in their fiction, to the discomfiture of the 
“bourgeois” reader, who is also shocked by their disposition to 
show human nature in a distinctly unflattering light. 

Any brief survey of such a volume is bound to be misleading, 
however, for Professor Beach’s main purpose is not to interpret the 
group as a whole (introduction and epilogue) but to present the 
“whole picture” of eight separate shelves of distinctive modern 
fiction (two chapters to each novelist). And the critical significance 
of these careful studies belies his modest disclaimer: “I [merely] 
wish to make them heard, to understand them and appreciate them. 
My aim is not primarily critical.” 

CHARLES R. ANDERSON 

The Johns Hopkins University 
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An Early Latin Debate of the Body and Soul, Preserved in MS 
Royal 7 A III in the British Museum. By ELEanor KeLLoe 
HENINGHAM. New York: Published by the Author, 1939. 
Pp. 83. $1.00. (New York University Doctoral Dissertation.) 


A masterpiece of medieval Latin poetry is here printed for the 
first time by Dr. Heningham, complete with a scholarly and illumi- 
nating study of the individual poem and its place in the Body and 
Soul debate genre. The text is from the only known copy of the 
poem, the British Museum MS Royal 7 A III. In addition to the 
text, notes, and account of the manuscript, Dr. Heningham gives 
an essay on “ The Royal Debate as an Isolated Poem ” and another 
on “ The Royal Debate as a Part of the Body and Soul Literature.” 

Dr. Heningham shows that this twelfth century Royal debate, 
neglected hitherto by most scholars, holds a central position in 
Body and Soul literature. As proved by extensive parallels and by 
similarity of the order of ideas, it is the source of the Old French 
Un Samedi par Nuit, and, through the Samedi, of an Old Nor- 
wegian homily (Visio Sancti Pauli apostoli, preserved in the Gam- 
mel Norsk Homiliebog, Copenhagen, Royal Library, Codex Arn. 
Magn. 619 Quarto) and probably of an Old Castilian fragment 
(“ Fragmento de un Poema Castellano Antiquo. Archivo histérico 
nacional -Ofia- IV. 380, Siglo x111”). It is also, on the basis of 
parallel passages, “one of the sources of—and probably the chief 
suggestion for—the Noctis sub Silencio Tempore Brumali,” or 
Visio Philiberti, the most famous of medieval Latin debates. Thus 
it takes the place of Batiouchkof’s hypothetical original, O, for these 
four poems (Batiouchkof not having had access to the Royal 
debate), and leads to a revision of Batiouchkof’s theory of the rela- 
tionship between these four debate poems and the early homilies 
which contain Body and Soul material. For Batiouchkof con- 
sidered (Romania, xx, 1-55, 513-78) that the Body and Soul debate 
developed from the exemplum in memento-mori sermons in which 
the soul reproaches the body—developed from this single-speech 
exemplum by the addition of extraneous debate elements; whereas 
the Royal debate, consisting of one speech by the soul and a reply 
by the body, is most closely related to the two-speech exemplum 
(accusation by soul and reply by body) preserved in the Irish 
Homily xxxvi in the Leabhar Breac, so that Dr. Heningham sug- 
gests the hypothesis that the Body and Soul debates “ represent a 
gradual expansion of the two speeches of the accusation-reply 
exemplum,” the true debate form not being attained until the 
Visio Philiberti. The single-speech exemplum is then to be con- 
nected more directly with the poetic addresses, such as the Old Eng- 
lish Address of the Soul to Its Body. The Royal debate also had a 
direct influence on the well known Middle English Desputisoun 
bitwen pe Bodi and fe Soule. 
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Considering the Royal debate as an isolated poem, Dr. Hening- 
ham, in addition to noting its resemblance to the Irish Homily, 
points out numerous classical allusions, and borrowings from the 
Vulgate and St. Anselm, indicative of the unknown author’s wide 
learning. This author was probably a well-educated churchman. 
The meter is a seven syllable trochaic line rimed in couplets, a meter 
used by Abelard. The date of composition is between 1098 (date 
of St. Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo, glanced at in a passage) and the 
end of the twelfth century (date of the Royal MS). As for literary 
merit, Dr. Heningham agrees with Professor Raby’s remark (Secu- 
lar Latin Poetry, 11, 302) that the Royal debate is “on the whole 
superior to the famous Visio Philiberts.” The Royal debate, she 
points out, “ brings together a wealth of ideas in such a way as to 
leave an impression of complete unity, both of structure and tone. 
For all its length [2544 lines] and elaborateness the reader always 
knows exactly where he is. . . . Within the larger frame, moreover, 
the poem presents a series of clearly defined and forceful pictures.” 
One of the most eloquent passages in the poem, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, is the soul’s brief, despairing lament following the body’s 
reply, a lament climaxed by the lines (2241-2) 


O natura hominis 
nune dei. nunc demonis, 


which suggest Pascal’s magnificent “Grandeur et misére de 
homme,” or, contemporary with the Royal poet, St. Bernard’s 
interpretation of the Delphic Oracle’s “ Know thyself,” and the 
whole development of Christian Socratism underlying Pascal. 
The reviewer would enter caveats on only two relatively unim- 
portant points. On page 42 one of the arguments that Dr. Hen- 
ingham gives to prove that the Royal debate is the source of the 
Visio Philiberti and not, as has sometimes been held, an imitation, 
is unconvincing. Dr. Heningham observes that “ Many of the 
words, especially of the more striking words, common to the two 
poems stand in rime position or at the beginning of the line in the 
Royal debate but are shifted to less important positions in the 
Noctis,’ and proceeds to argue that “ Borrowing of this type is 
precisely what occurs when a poet works with the knowledge of 
another poem in the back of his mind. The words which have 
impressed him deeply . . . are those which in the original received 
emphasis from their metrical position.” But many lines of the 
Royal debate contain only two words. In the first thirty lines, for 
example, there are six lines containing only two words, and of the 
other lines only eleven contain any word other than pronouns, 
prepositions, particles, and auxiliaries in the middle of the line. 
No matter which poet was the borrower, words from the beginning 
and end of the short lines of the Royal would appear in the mid- 
dle of the longer lines of the Visio Philiberti. On page 15 Dr. 
Heningham speaks of the Royal] author’s interest in theological 
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questions, as shown by his vocabulary, which is “ shot through with 
the technical terms of twelfth century theology.” But the four 
terms she gives as examples all occur within 160 lines of each other, 
three of them in a passage which is, as Dr. Heningham points out, 
probably a reference to St. Anselm’s doctrine of the Atonement. 
The rest of the poem, as compared with works like Piers Plowman 
and Usk’s Testament of Love, can hardly be said to be “shot 
through ” with theological terms. Necessiias, rectitudo, liberum 
arbitruum, summum bonum, essentia, substantia (in the technical 
sense) are a few common terms that are missing. On this same 
page Dr. Heningham might have given a clearer explanation of the 
Royal debate’s reference to St. Anselm’s doctrine of the Atonement 
in lines 2337-2392 (lines 2385-92, cf. 2403-4, suggest the patristic 
ransom theory rather than Anselm’s) together with more references 
to pertinent passages in St. Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo (e. g., the 
emphasis on the ‘ intrinsic adequacy ’ of the satisfaction offered by 
Christ in lib. 1, capp. 14 and 20, might be the source for the 
Soul’s sophistical argument that damnation of men after Christ’s 
Atonement is unjust). 

There are typographical errors on p. 12, 1. 20 (speechs), p. 18, 
1, 12 (tf for of), p. 16, 1. 30 (capitalization for last of Last Judg- 
ment), p. 43, f. n. 7 (Walter for Walther). Annotation of the text 
consists chiefly of parallels from the Vulgate. More patristic 
parallels might have been given, e. g., of St- Bernard, Brevis Ez- 
positio in Cantica Canticorum, cap. 22, to lines 2241-2 quoted above, 
and of St. Augustine, Enchiridion, par. 23, and De Civitate Dei, lib. 
XxII, cap. 19, to lines 1195-1208 (the condition of resurrected 
bodies of the just). I checked a number of footnote references and 
quotations without finding any errors. 

On the whole Dr. Heningham has given us a careful edition of 
an important poem, and a thorough and original study of the whole 
field of Body and Soul literature. 


GEORGE SANDERLIN 
University of Maine 





Sir William Temple, The Man and His Work. By Homer E. 
Woopsriper. New York: Modern Language Association, 1940. 
Pp. xii -+ 361. (Monograph Series, xii.) 

Sir William Temple: Three Essays. With an Introduction and 
Notes by F. J. Fretpen. Oxford University Press, Indian 
Branch, 1939. Pp. 139. 

Homer E. Woodbridge’s study of Sir William Temple, The Man 


and his Work, destroys a number of the false assumptions which 
have gathered around the name of one of the most distinguished 
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men of the latter seventeenth century. Thomas Peregrine Court- 
ney’s life of Temple, written over a century ago, and brilliantly 
advertised by Macaulay’s review of it, launched the tradition, which 
has been accepted by every scholar since then, that Temple, who was 
applauded by all of Europe for the part he played in the Triple 
Alliance, nursed his wounded pride in his terraced garden when it 
became evident that no treaty against France could withstand the 
duplicity of Charles. That this simplified interpretation of an 
unusually original and varied personality is in fact a caricature 
becomes abundantly clear as one pursues Mr. Woodbridge’s study 
of the career of Temple. Temple first showed his powers as a 
diplomat by winning the charming Dorothy Osborn after a court- 
ship lasting nine years and discouraged by both families. After 
his marriage he was appointed Ambassador to the United Provinces 
and, with the same energy, frankness, and intelligence, won over 
the great Dutch statesman, John DeWitt, to the side of England, 
thus clearing the way for the Triple Alliance, which, for a time at 
least, curbed the imperialistic designs of Louis XIV. When the 
Alliance failed, Temple withdrew to his estate at Sheen, not to sulk 
but to busy himself with his pen, in his untiring effort to dis- 
courage the secret understanding between Charles and Louis. It 
was at this time that he wrote Upon the Origin and Nature of 
Government, Upon the Conjuncture of Affairs in October, 1678, 
and Observations Upon the United Provinces of the Netherlands, 
all of which Mr. Woodbridge convincingly argues were written in 
support of the cause which finally, through the good offices of 
Temple, came to a triumphant conclusion in the marriage of 
William and Mary. 

Macaulay’s ridicule of the part Temple played in the “ ancient- 
modern ” controversy is responsible for a second false assumption. 
Mr. Woodbridge points out that Macaulay’s own lack of historical 
method made it quite impossible for him to understand the relation 
of Temple’s much-discussed Hssay on Ancient and Modern Learn- 
ing to his historical and political writing. Nor could he appraise 
the general state of knowledge of Temple’s day, or appreciate 
the originality of Temple’s ideas on progress, which lay behind his 
obvious errors in fact. It is, indeed, “the extraordinarily sugges- 
tive and seminal quality of Temple’s thinking in general” that 
is his chief claim to importance as the most significant link between 
the essay-mind of Montaigne and that of his nineteenth-century 
descendant, Charles Lamb. With sensitive critical insight, dis- 
ciplined by a thorough study of Temple’s literary sources, Mr. 
Woodbridge points out the originality in Temple’s essays, which 
connects him with the tastes and attitudes of later generations. 

Mr. Woodbridge paints an unforgettable picture of a seventeenth- 
century personality, which one hopes will obliterate forever the 
crude sketch of the practical minded and dogmatic Macaulay, who 
was temperamentally incapable of understanding Temple’s “ scepti- 
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cal individualism ” and his urbane enjoyment of his family and his 
friends, his collections and his garden. Mr. Woodbridge finds no 
evidence whatever for the tale that Stella was Temple’s illegitimate 
daughter, nor for the myth of Swift’s unhappiness in Temple’s 
home. Lady Giffard’s Life and Character of Sir William Temple, 
in fact, proves to be a surprisingly reliable basis for our reading of 
Temple’s character. The personal qualities which she emphasizes 
are, indeed, those which emerge from Mr. Woodbridge’s extensive 
study of all the evidence. Lady Giffard, says Mr. Woodbridge, 
“ reveals to us the source of Temple’s extraordinary personal charm, 
—his frankness, his warmth of feeling, his mercurial temper, his 
lively humor and fancy, his love of children, his delight in music 
and art, his generosity, and the ideal of truth; and at the same 
time the faults of his qualities, —his occasional moodiness and 
depression, his intolerance of restraint, the laziness of his later 
years, his strong personal prejudices, his keen sensitiveness to 
injuries, his intolerance of pain. It is a very human and intelli- 
gible portrait that she draws of a vivid and lovable personality.” 
Mr. Woodbridge’s analysis of the qualities of Lady Giffard’s work 
might well be applied to Temple’s latest and most intelligent 
biographer by the mere substitution of a pronoun. Mr. Wood- 
bridge “is scrupulously honest; he knows exactly what Temple’s 
faults were, and though he bears lightly on them he makes them 
perfectly clear. At the same time, of course, he emphasizes the 
positive side of his character and particularly those traits which his 
later biographers have somehow contrived to miss, and which really 
made him what he was; in short, he goes to the root of the matter 
of biography.” 

The need for such a biography as that of Mr. Woodbridge is 
clearly felt by the reader of a useful little edition of three of 
Temple’s essays, Of Poetry, Of Popular Discontents, and Of Health 
and Long Life, which unfortunately was published a year before 
Mr. Woodbridge’s study. Mr. F. J. Fielden, in his conscientious 
little introductory essay, also notes the inadequacy of Macaulay’s 
interpretation of Temple’s character, but, for lack of information, is 
unable to support a more satisfactory analysis. 


. Ciara M. Kirk 
Rutgers University 





Shelley. By NewMAN Ivey WHITE. 2 vols. New York: A. A. 
Knopf, 1940. Pp. xvi + 748, x + 642 + exlvii. $12.50. 
In undertaking a new full-length biography of Shelley, Professor 


White was faced by a responsible task. To avoid mere repetition of 
Dowden and Peck, to assess and interpret the mass of other pub- 
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lished material—these alone were difficult achievements. But Mr. 
White has done more than this to justify the publication of his two 
large volumes. He presents interesting and significant new material, 
such as the supposed portrait of Shelley by Edward Williams and 
a convincing solution of the mystery of his “ Neapolitan daughter.” 
He has explored unpublished sources, such as Claire’s journal and 
the privately printed Shelley and Mary, used by Dowden too cir- 
cumspectly and by Peck not at all. He was privileged to see and 
draw from the proofs of Professor Gordon’s Shelley Letters, publica- 
tion of which has been delayed. He has put into their setting the 
results of recent research. He has investigated more thoroughly 
than anyone else periodical comment on Shelley, and to what he has 
already published in The Unextinguished Hearth he has added here 
a valuable chapter on “Shelley’s Posthumous Reputation.” The 
failure to examine the reserved Bodleian collection, long open to 
scholars—though such an examination might have resulted in little 
more than the correction of certain textual misreadings—seems 
the only serious gap in an otherwise thorough exploration of avail- 
able sources. And Mr. White’s long study of the already familiar 
material as well as of that which is new or little used has led to a 
fresh interpretation of Shelley’s life, character, philosophy, and art. 
A few errors in fact, none of them significant, have been corrected 
in the second printing. 

A comparison of almost any given portion of Mr. White’s bio- 
graphy with the corresponding chapters in those by Dowden and 
Peck will show the extent to which he has been able to enlarge our 
knowledge and our understanding of Shelley. Chapters XIII and 
XIV, for example, include extended quotations from Claire’s jour- 
nal, material drawn from Shelley’s “lost” letters to Harriet, an 
interpretation—not a mere narrative—of the scheme to abduct and 
convert Shelley’s sisters, a critical use of contemporary articles and 
reviews and of the prose fragments of 1815, an account and inter- 
pretation, based on Professor Gordon’s book, of the proposed experi- 
ment in free union between Mary and Hogg. 

As a biographical narrative this book is very readable. The style 
is fresh: Mr. White wrote from the sources, using previous 
biographies only to check what he had already written. The narra- 
tive is integrated, showing the development of Shelley’s character 
around the central theme of his “ passion for reforming the world ” ; 
it has the artistic unity of good biographical fiction with no taint 
of “ fictionized biography.” The thousand pages of text may be 
read as an absorbing study of Shelley’s life without the appendices 
and the notes, which furnish for the scholar the requisite documen- 
tation. Yet he would be a strong-minded “ general reader” who 
could resist the lure of the italicized index numbers that point to 
notes containing “ additional information or opinion.” 

Professor White’s critical interpretation of Shelley’s life and 
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character and of their relation to his work is balanced, free from 
dogmatism, often original, and, to this reviewer at least, definitely 
convincing. A good illustration is what Mr. White himself recog- 
nizes as a risky “excursion into subjective interpretations,” the 
explanation of the estrangement between Shelley and his wife after 
the death of their little girl, of the meaning of Julian and Maddalo 
and the other “sad poems” of those months, and of the bearing 
of that psychological situation upon the subsequent adoption by 
Shelley of his “ Neapolitan daughter.” The explanation is very 
complex, too complex for restatement here, and Mr. White is very 
cautious (a manuscript of Mary’s in the Bodleian, had he seen it, 
might have increased his confidence) ; but there seems little doubt 
that he is right. Friends of Mary Shelley will be grateful for the 
fairness of Mr. White’s treatment of her throughout the book; 
Shelley’s relations with her and with other women are interpreted 
justly, sanely, credibly. If to some admirers of Shelley there is too 
much emphasis on his capacity for invention and self-delusion, it 
must be admitted that Mr. White offers a logical explanation not 
only for Shelley’s stories about himself but for the development of 
his conscious philosophy of reality and unreality. 

Professor White has recognized the importance of integrating 
literary criticism with biography. Even Chapter XXII, “ Annus 
Mirabilis,” which he says “may be safely ignored by those who 
seek in biography only ‘ material’ facts,” is no interruption of the 
story of Shelley’s life. In itself a just and full appreciation of the 
work of 1819, it is also a necessary part of a book which evaluates 
critically the development in Shelley’s writing of his thought and 
of his art and shows the essential unity of his prose, his poetry, 
and his life. 


ELIZABETH NITCHIE 
Goucher College 





The ‘ Bad’ Quarto of Hamlet: a Critical Study. By Grorcr Ian 
DuTHIE. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1941. Pp. xii + 280. $2.25. 


This valuable monograph is number VI in the Shakespeare Prob- 
lems series edited by Messrs. A. W. Pollard and J. Dover Wilson. 
It begins with a clear and systematic review of the Bad-quarto 
theory in general. These fifty-four pages probably constitute the 
best summary to which graduate students can be directed for their 
introduction to the problems of classification, stenography, and 
memorial reconstruction, and to the contributions of Messrs. Pollard, 
Greg, McKerrow, Alexander, and Rhodes. Every instructor who 
prescribes it will attach his own string of reservation to the persons 
of those he orders into the labyrinth. Mine would be chiefly a con- 
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siderable scepticism concerning the likelihood of A Shrew’s being 
a Bad quarto, at any rate of The Shrew (at this point Dr. Duthie 
himself leaves the subject open), and of the Sir Thomas Moore D 
hand’s being Shakespeare’s. The Introduction is followed by three 
short chapters summarizing the external evidence for a pre-Shake- 
spearean Hamlet and for the alleged Shakespearean first draft, and 
stating the three main hypotheses for the origin of Q 1: I (1) that 
it represents an original play by Shakespeare, I (2) that it repre- 
sents Shakespeare’s first and partial revision of a pre-Shakespearean 
play, and II that it was derived from Q 2. 

It is in his fourth chapter, as Dr. Greg notes in a foreword, that 
Mr. Duthie probably makes his most important contribution. He 
has analyzed those passages of metrically regular blank verse which 
are peculiar to Q 1, which, that is, while embodying more or less the 
same substance as Q 2 or F 1, are plainly not derived from either 
in vocabulary or style. He rejects the hypotheses that such lines 
are survivals from an Ur-Hamlet or early efforts by Shakespeare; 
and he demolishes the theory of his teacher, Professor Wilson, that 
these passages stood, at some stage of the play’s textual history, 
in an authentic manuscript. Mr. Duthie denies that any such manu- 
script underlies the text of Q 1. The passages in question are 
“ pirate-work pure and simple,” since many of them are full of 
evidence of memorial reconstruction. The analysis is not concerned 
with stylistic criteria, judgments having produced, as such judg- 
ments usually do, an amusingly varied range of conclusions which 
effectively cancel each other out. Mr. Duthie demonstrates that 


many passages consist simply of numerous stray fragments of text gathered 
together from various points scattered throughout the full Shakespearean 
versions, and even occasionally from other plays. These fragments are 
welded into presentably metrical, though generally dull and flat, blank 
verse. The person responsible has used his own powers of ingenuity and 
inventiveness in fitting the fragments together and in connecting them 
with short pieces of original matter. 


To be sure, not every passage peculiar to Q 1 is referable to this 
method of composition. But if the reporter (or an assisting hack 
poet) was capable of this sort of fitting, fusing, and piecing out, 
his modest talents would not be unequal to the far from exacting 
requirements of the apparently original passages. Such as they are, 
there is no necessity for attributing them to Kyd or whoever it was 
that wrote the Ur-Hamlet. That this conclusion reinforces the 
theory of memorial reconstruction from the play represented by 
Q 2 and F 1 is obvious. 

Moreover, as Mr. Duthie contends in Chapter V, “The ‘ Mar- 
cellus Theory,” since the passages peculiar to Q 1 occur more 
frequently toward the end of the play, “ the fact which we have to 
face is a gradual deterioration in the accuracy with which Q 1 repre- 
sents the full text, a deterioration to be referred to the process of 
transmission rather than to conditions in the play underlying the 
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bad Quarto itself.”* Mr. Granville-Barker has argued that in the 
last third of the play the “ practical ” pirate, unlike the generous 
Shakespeare, becomes alarmed about whether he can hold the audi- 
ence’s interest. Hence the “ extra contraction ” in that part of the 
play; and, Mr. Duthie adds, memory itself may have flagged. As 
for Marcellus, that problem merges, in Chapter VI, “The Com- 
posite Nature of the Copy for Q 1,” with an elaborate theory, in the 
Wilsonian manner, of revision upon revision: according to Mr. 
Duthie, the transmission was the work of a reporter who “may 
very well have been ” both actor-reporter and reporter-versifier, and 
of an interpolator ; for “ there are insertions,” which may have been 
made by a second hand or by the reporter himself, “ correcting and 
amplifying his own handiwork.” This terminology has a familiar 
ring; many will be suspicious of it and of the allegedly specialized 
operations of the actor-reporter—reporter-versifier—versifier-inter- 
polator, who turns out in a postcript to this chapter, composed after 
the author had seen Dr. Greg’s sceptical comment, to be built along 
the lines of Mrs. Malaprop’s Cerberus—three gentlemen at once! 
We should always bear in mind, whenever theories of revision are 
proposed, that the art of original composition is largely the art of 
revision. And an Elizabethan actor of any experience could prob- 
ably spout extemporized blank verse by the hour, let alone write in 
a few fillers where memory failed. Not that Mr. Duthie is unmind- 
ful of the limitations and dangers of his method. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to an attempt to get at the 
particular stage of textual history underlying Q 1, to a discussion 
of the as yet insoluble problems of Der Bestrafte Brudermord, and 
to a summary of the author’s views on Q 1. His final conclusion is 
essentially that “ practically everything in it” was reconstructed 
from “the full Shakespearian text” of Q 2 or a stage version of 
Q 2, by an actor who had played Marcellus and perhaps other roles 
and who was equal to composing original blank verse when he was 
stumped. His only manuscript source (here Mr. Duthie accepts 
Mr. Wilson’s contention) was the part of Voltemar. His work was 
revised and amplified, either by himself or someone else. Now and 
again, “deliberately or involuntarily,” the reporter drew on the 
Ur-Hamlet; but this debt is “infinitesimal” compared with the 
debt to the full Shakespearean play represented: by Q 2. Thus Q 1 
does not represent the play that had been acted ; it is a “ conglomera- 
tion of elements from quite distinct versions,” and Q 1 and Bruder- 
mord are alike in that they are Bad texts of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 
That numerous questions remain unanswered and very likely un- 
answerable, Mr. Duthie is as ready as anyone to recognize. That 
he has carried the study of Q 1 a good step forward seems clear. 


HAZELTON SPENCER 


This observation strikes me as a valuable enunciation of a sound 
general principle, frequently lost sight of in the New Shakespeare. 
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William Congreve the Man: a Biography from New Sources. By 
JoHN C. Hopcrs. The Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica, General Series, no. XI. New York: Modern Language 
Association; London: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 
vxili + 154. 


Professor Hodges’s index to his manuscript sources contains 
exactly one hundred items, from the redoubtable Sarah’s An Account 
of the Dutches of Marl. & montagus behaviour before & after their 
fathers death through Buttery Book Junior, accounts of the com- 
missioners for Hackney Coaches, the same for Hawkers and Pedlers, 
and “License for Betterton,” to “ Wines, Miscellaneous papers 
relating to the licensing of ” and “ Declared accounts of the Com- 
missioners for.” Many were not examined by earlier biographers. 
Mr. Hodges has been able to identify the dramatist’s mother; to 
ascertain the precise date of his birth (in England, not Ireland) ; 
to distinguish between his papers and those which, however prized 
by collectors, are not his but his cousin’s (one of four other and 
contemporary William Congreves) ; to reconstruct the surroundings 
of his boyhood, his schooling at that most polite of Irish towns, 
Kilkenny, and his three college years at Trinity, Dublin; and to 
add details of his life in London lodgings, among the Kit-Cats, 
and as a minor official. Eight “new” letters are printed and four 
“new” portraits are reproduced. “ Many errors of long standing ” 
have been corrected. 

Throughout his book the author addresses himself to the correc- 
tion of what he evidently regards as the most serious error of all. 
Those, says Mr. Hodges, who knew his subject best never charged 
him with vanity or insincerity. He certainly had a winning way 
with him; and the esteem of men like Dryden, Swift, and Pope is, 
as his latest biographer suggests, more to the point than the snap 
judgment of “a passing foreigner,” even though that wayfarer was 
Voltaire. On the whole, Mr. Hodges’s conclusions seem reasonable ; 
yet this biography is so frankly a piece of special pleading that some 
doubts are bound to arise. Had the man no faults at all? The 
portrait may be a faithful likeness, but one’s confidence is a little 
shaken by the spirit of hero worship in which it appears to have 
been composed. 

Congreve’s premature withdrawal from the stage had, Mr. Hodges 
assures us, nothing to do with the rebuke administered by Jeremy 
Collier. Nor was it due to ill health. The ease afforded by official 
sinecures and the consequent decay of ambition were not the cause: 
Congreve’s income from the government was inconsiderable till 
toward the close of his life. He withdrew, we are told, because he 
valued his integrity as an artist above a popular success, and the 
reception of The Way of the World taught him that tastes had 
changed. It may be so—that seems to have been Congreve’s own 
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explanation. But the decision, reached at thirty, meant the waste of 
a great talent. Better artists than Congreve have managed to adapt 
themselves to a changing world and gone on producing masterpieces. 
If a man who was born in 1670 found it impossible to make the 
necessary adjustments to the eighteenth century, so much the worse 
for him—unless, of course, adjustment would have meant falling 
to the level of a Rowe or an Addison. The sad thing about it is 
that he left the true comedy of manners in the hands of people like 
Burnaby ; one would have thought Congreve big enough to perceive 
the limitations of the dazzling performances of his twenties, and 
to deepen his art without losing its brillance. The truth is, his 
depth is somewhat uncertain: even his Whiggery, though Mr. 
Hodges seems to think this a virtue, was lukewarm, at any rate in 
formal expression. Perhaps he was only clever; perhaps a bad 
stomach sapped his vitality; perhaps he lacked the requisite degree 
of intestinal solidarity to withstand the blow of his most scintillat- 
ing comedy’s failure. At any rate, it looks as though he went down 
for the count rather easily. These suggestions may all be utterly 
erroneous, but one would like to see such questions seriously dis- 
cussed in any work aiming to rehabilitate the man. 

On the notorious will Mr. Hodges appears to make out a pretty 
clear case. This document, which has troubled many, was in all 
probability executed in simple justice and with extraordinary tact. 
In 1703 the third earl of Scarsdale bequeathed a thousand pounds 
to Anne Bracegirdle and expressed a desire “ that this Legacy may 
be the first Money paid.” Congreve was then thirty-three, he had 
twenty-six years to live. In the end, his love for Henrietta, second 
duchess of Marlborough, evidently returned by her with unreserved 
devotion, “completely filled his life.’ Her daughter Mary was 
born in 1723, nearly twenty years after the last of her older children, 
by her husband, Francis, Earl of Godolphin. Her mother, the great 
Duchess Sarah, “ is said to have referred to Henrietta regularly as 
‘ Congreve’s Moll.’ ” The dramatist’s will was drawn two years after 
Mary’s birth. Since it contained “ provisions through which the 
young girl was destined to inherit his estate,” Mr. Hodges concludes 
that both her parentage and Congreve’s correctness are obvious. 


The phrase ‘destined to inherit’ is used advisedly, for Congreve did not 
will his property directly to Mary. To do so would have stirred up infinitely 
more gossip than was already in the air. The end desired could be attained, 
and much more discreetly, by another method. He could leave his property 
to the Duchess with the understanding that she would pass it along to the 
one in whom he was so deeply and so naturally interested. 


That is what she did; and the crowning stroke of Congreve’s part in 
the transaction was the naming of Godolphin as his sole executor. 
As for the Congreves, whom Dr. Johnson nominated as more appro- 
priate beneficiaries than the wealthy Duchess, they were not in 
need. Neither was “ Bracey,” though Edward Young thought she 
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should have been remembered more handsomely. Considering every- 
thing, including the march of time, the bequest to her of two hun- 
dred pounds seems a really graceful action. It was a box of roses, 
not a meal ticket. 

Whether or not the creator of Mirabell and Millamant—or, more 
accurately, the vocal spirit that speaks through and wonderfully 
animates those rather thin paper dolls—always conducted himself 
gracefully is not, after all, one of the gravest problems of historical 
scholarship. Yet, whatever the relative unimportance of literary 
biography, there can be no question of its perennial interest. To 
wonder what porridge had John Keats may be foolish, and when it 
leads men to forget to read the odes it is damnable; but the fact is, 
everybody wonders—especially those who love the odes. And so, 
while Love for Love and The Way of the World are of infinitely 
more concern to us than their composer’s physical or moral constitu- 
tion, this sober report on the man will be welcomed, with its nine 
attractive illustrations, besides the endpaper map of Congreve’s 
London and its key to his haunts there. To my mind, a book on 
Congreve, of all people, could do with a bit more of sparkle; but 
that is a consideration of no importance compared with the fact 
that this biographer has gone to a great deal of trouble to get hold 
of the evidence. If a scholar’s main business is to know (and if 
that is not his main business, what is?), Mr. Hodges has done right 
by Congreve at last. And that, in view of how much has been 
written about him that is wrong, is a substantial achievement. 


HAZELTON SPENCER 





Our Seneca. By CLARENCE W. MENDELL. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1941. Pp. viii + 285. $3.00. 


Mendell is Professor of Latin at Yale. His fellow classicists 
have learned to expect from him the penetration, thoroughness, and 
good taste which characterize this book. It is to be hoped that 
not only classicists but also those who are interested in Seneca 
for his influence on French and English literature will give careful 
attention to this offering. Those who approach Seneca from the 
modern side are likely to wonder how this work is to be regarded in 
comparison with F. L. Lucas’ Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy. 
Mendell’s treatment of the modern authors is summary, and rather 
forms a useful conclusion to his treatment of Seneca than competes 
with Lucas’ treatment of the moderns. The reviewer has no doubts, 
however, about expressing the hope that as a guide to Seneca himself 
for scholars in the modern fields Mendell’s work will completely 
supplant Lucas’. Mendell far surpasses Lucas in knowledge of the 
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Greek and Latin dramatists and their milieu as well as in judicious- 
ness and elegance of treatment. 

The book opens with a comparison of the Oedipus of Sophocles 
and the Oedipus of Seneca which brings out clearly the great differ- 
ence between the two plays and is useful as a means of throwing 
Seneca’s general methods into high relief. After a long chapter 
on background comes a series of chapters on prologues, dramatic 
technique, long speeches, shorter speeches and dialogues, chorus, 
superhuman element, philosophic content, and stock characters. 
There is keen analysis of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides as 
well as of Seneca. The concluding chapter summarizes very briefly 
Seneca’s influence on English tragedy. Translations by the author 
of the two plays discussed in the first chapter form an appendix. 

Unfortunately a certain amount of the traditional elements of 
Senecan criticism appears in the book. Something might be gained, 
for instance, by the adoption of a convention that in discussions of 
Seneca’s tragedies the words “ rhetoric” and “ rhetorical ” would 
not be used. There are too many passages in the criticism of Seneca 
where it is plain that the necessity of using a paraphrase for these 
words would have forced the critic to say more exactly what he 
meant. See in this work pp. 78, 81, 93, 112, 188, and the more 
exact use on p. 196. 

That Seneca’s style was largely determined by the fact that his 
little public had “ jaded nerves” is a highly dubious proposition. 
To say that the audience could not appreciate dialogue (p. 123) is 
to leave untouched the positive discussion of an important feature 
of Seneca’s method. On pp. 94-95 we find a discussion of what 
Aeschylus achieved with a limited amount of dialogue ; his Agamem- 
non is a splendid example. 

At the end is another more or less traditional proposition, evi- 
dently designed to leave a final impression on the reader (p. 200). 
Perhaps Mendel] is too severe on both Seneca and the early English 
dramatists at this point. He calls Seneca’s tragedy an evaporated 
product (what can “evaporated” mean in this context?) which 
“gave to the predecessors of Shakespeare as much as they could 
absorb of a far greater drama than either he or they could compre- 
hend.” Possibly this is a trace of the attitude so prevalent a few 
decades ago that all Latin literature is a clumsy imitation of half- 
understood Greek works. 

The chief weakness of this book, as of most studies of Seneca’s 
tragedies, is on the side of positive criticism. For example, on 
pp. 84-88 there is a discussion of faults in technique in the Troades 
which adds up to a rousing damnation of the play. One who knew 
only this discussion might conclude that reading the play would be 
an intolerably dreary task, although the play invariably gives 
pleasure to its readers. Mendell remarks that it is obvious from the 
technique that the T’roades was meant to be recited, not acted. At 
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that point we look for discussion of its effectiveness as a play for 
recitation, but instead we are left with the dismembered fragments 
on our hands to fit together as best we can, like Theseus at the 
end of the Hippolytus. 

The chapter on the superhuman element is excellent as far as it 
goes, but has this same weakness. Mendell remarks (pp. 141-142) 
that Juno is the only goddess who appears in the plays and that she 
has become an angry woman, and that “the gods were not very 
useful to Seneca, who has but this one prologue divinity and no 
deus ex machina.” A more positive criticism might remark that 
it is no accident that there are no divinities in Seneca. Seneca 
rewrote Euripides’ Hercules carefully and consistently in order to 
eliminate all the supernatural influence except that of Juno in the 
prologue. She was a part of the story as established by Euripides, 
she was a useful protatic character, and she gave him an opportunity 
to study a character who was on the eve of committing a horrible 
deed, a favorite theme with him. He had these good reasons for 
not eliminating her, but he did remove her from the strictly 
dramatic part of the play, which unfolds itself on the human level 
without divine interference. In Hippolytus the goddesses who so 
obviously are symbols in Euripides are removed. The love of Phae- 
dra for her stepson is readily comprehensible and dramatically 
sufficient without any symbolic goddess to motivate it, but Seneca, 
to replace the symbolic goddess of chilly virginity, built up subtly 
the characterization of Hippolytus as a late adolescent who has not 
yet outgrown that lack of interest and boyish uncertainty toward 
women which so often masquerades as aversion to women. 

The refutation of the assertion that there is practically no char- 
acterization in Seneca’s tragedies is a task which requires ample 
space and one which the reviewer hopes soon to undertake. If 
Mendell agrees with Leo that Seneca does not offer real characteri- 
zations, he is justified in not arguing the proposition, for argument 
(or demonstration) is properly the task of the other side. Yet it 
it may be said that he is slightly unfair to the reader who has not 
pondered Seneca’s tragedies and does not know the work of classi- 
cal scholars, since Leo’s proposition fails to convince many. 

Yet the book is the best treatment of Seneca’s tragedies now 
available and is heartily recommended. 

RicHarp M. Haywoop 

The Johns Hopkins University 





The Printed Writings of Jonathan Edwards, 1703-1758, a Bibliog- 
raphy. By THomas H. Jounson. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. xiv-+ 136. $7.50. 


This excellently detailed bibliography of Jonathan Edwards’ 
published writings confirms the tradition of his fame at most points 
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and corrects it at others. According to Mr. Johnson’s count, there 
have been 356 separate imprints of Jonathan Edwards’ 60 titles 
since 1731, the year of his first published sermon. The fact that 
24 of these 60 titles had been issued before 1758, the year of his 
death, suggests a fairly substantial reputation while he lived, par- 
ticularly since first publication was customarily by subscription. 
Issues subsequent to 1758, both in number and distribution, attest 
the steady increase and widening of his posthumous fame. From 
1765, the year in which Samuel Hopkins’ sketch of his Life and 
Character first appeared, until 1806, when the first edition of his 
collected Works began to be issued, more than a hundred editions 
of his various titles appeared separately, and since 1806 they have 
continued to appear in every decade but one down to the present 
time. 

If closely studied, however, this long list of editions sets certain 
limits to his continuing fame. Until 1758 only two of his pieces 
had been published outside of Boston: T’rue Grace (1753) in New 
York and Remarks on the Essays (1758) in Edinburgh. His con- 
temporary authority had been restricted for the most part to one 
field of interest; namely, revivals and revival behaviors. While he 
lived, his Faithful Narrative (1737) held the record for frequency 
of publication. Bibliographical data for his three later titles most 
frequently reprinted: Religious Affections (1746), Life of David 
Brainerd (1749), and History of the Work of Redemption (1774) 
chart the gradual extension of his authority to other areas of reli- 
gious interest. The full history of religion in America cannot be 
written until complete bibliographical evidence is also available for 
other spokesmen of these same interests; for example, of the long 
battle between orthodoxy and “ Arminianism,” the growth of mis- 
sionary zeal and humanitarian feeling, with ‘the consequent shifts 
in theological emphasis which these changes required. 

As for Jonathan Edwards himself, one might wish for as thor- 
ough a listing of the whole panorama ‘of critical comment which his 
thought and practices have elicited, but such has been no part of 
Mr. Johnson’s purpose. He has kept strictly to the limits set by 
Mr. James Thayer Gerould, to whom the inception of the present 
work is due. Within these limits his work is not only thoroughly 
informed and scrupulously accurate, but also richly suggestive. 
Students of the period who are not bibliographers will find in his 
descriptive comment frequent evidence of the scholar’s feeling for 
implications. 

Ota ELIZABETH WINSLOW 

Goucher College 
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Correspondence of Ropert Bripces and HEnRy BRADLEY, 1900- 
1923. New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. vi + 
191. $2.75. 


To the specialist in prosody or in English phonetics these letters 
will provide theory and discussion beyond summary in a brief re- 
view. They open the workshop of the late Poet Laureate during his 
hours of investigation and his hours of leisure. We may see the 
assemblage of metric parts, including expert adaptations from 
quantitative rhythms, which were first put to use in the poems in 
Classical prosody and then developed through the New Verse to 
the “loose Alexandrines ” of the T’estament of Beauty. Bradley’s 
questions and comments are as lively as the material under 
consideration. 

To the general reader the correspondence has an equal interest. 
Many of the obiter dicta are charged with humour and shrewdness 
and surprise. For example: “Skeat revises his text according to 
his own notions of Chaucer’s theory. . . . Skeat does not under- 
stand Chaucer’s prosody. ... J think Skeat is an ass.... If I 
were to spend an hour a day with you reading Chaucer and the pre- 
Chaucerian verse together, we could solve all the doubtful points in 
about a fortnight” (Bridges). There is more to this renunciation 
of Skeat’s method than meets the eye. An examination of Bridges’s 
theories will show that the core of his prosodic faith was based on 
the relation between natural sound and recurrence. It is closely 
linked to Hopkins’s statement: “'Take breath and read it with the 
ears, as I always wish it to be read, and my verse becomes all 
right.” There is some lightness, but serious belief as well, when 
Bridges writes to Bradley: “ This is a wonderful place for a variety 
of noises. I have told my children to make a full list of them, & 
then I will see how they scan. It is wonderful how things do scan 
with a little handling. I made several lists of various kinds in my 
Hexameter epistle.” 

As the correspondence between these two great gentlemen con- 
tinued, the personal tone tended to displace the scholarly, and 
learned studies became richer with the partisanships and informali- 
ties of friendship. There is a fine reticence and warm intimacy 
almost Chinese in tone: the emphasis on the familiar, even the 
trivial, grew stronger as the first World War raged to the very 
thresholds of the writers. “I am delighted that you will come... 
about time, I do not yet know whether my boy will get away from 
his corps” (Bridges). “The spiritual fall of Germany has not 
been sudden: what was sudden was the open defection which is but 
the revealing symptom of a disease that is confined to no one land. 
. . . I am assured that the ‘still small voice’ is speaking in Ger- 
many, tho we can hear only the whirlwind” (Bradley). A few 
passages like these indicate the historical period; for the rest, 
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human lives and human art timelessly abide. The Preface to the 
correspondence sums it up well: “ The letters record the friendship 
and the common interests of two men of genius, not more impres- 
sive by their intellectual versatility than by their purity of heart.” 


RoBert HILLYER 
Harvard University 





Letters of Joseph Conrad to Marguerite Poradowska 1890-1920. 
Translated from the French and Edited with an Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices by JoHN A. GEE and Paut J. Sturm. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. xxiv + 147. 
$2.75. 


Dr. Gee and Dr. Sturm have made a contribution to the study of 
Conrad which is invaluable. The correspondence edited by them 
includes ninety-two letters that Conrad wrote between February, 
1890, and June, 1895, and in the other half dozen or so collections 
of Conrad’s correspondence there are only twenty-eight different 
letters written before 1895. The Poradowska correspondence, which 
also contains eighteen letters belonging between 1900 and 1920, 
provides new and important information as to Conrad’s actions, 
thoughts, and feelings during his last years at sea and his first years 
as a writer. 

Conrad gave Mme. Poradowska his vivid impressions of the 
Congo and of the Belgian colonizers there, which cast further light 
on “ Heart of Darkness.” He described his unsuccessful struggle to 
regain his health after his breakdown in Africa and his vain efforts 
to continue his career at sea. He wrote her in detail about the 
progress and difficulties of Almayer’s Folly and An Outcast of the 
Islands. He commented generally on letters and life. In these 
early years he corresponded with his sympathetic kinswoman as 
intimately as he later did with Garnett and Curle. The letters to 
Mme. Poradowska, moreover, have a suggestion of romantic gallan- 
try found nowhere else. He confided in her his feeling of isolation, 
the depths of his depression, and his stoical philosophy of life. 
Though Conrad was not a writer of great letters, this collection 
contains some of his best. 

Too much praise cannot be given the care and thoroughness with 
which the letters have been edited. It might be helpful to students 
to have all instead of specimens of the French originals; yet the 
translations have been made most accurate and readable. Every 
effort has been expended to explain troublesome allusions to family 
and literary matters. If the letters had not been edited before the 
invasion of Poland, much of their material might have remained 
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forever obscure. The correspondence has been placed in sequence, 
with full explanations, when necessary, of the order. The notes 
have been put on the page with the text, where they are most con- 
venient. The editors have given the volume an excellent introduc- 
tion, which relates Conrad to Mme. Poradowska and the corres- 
pondence to the events of both their lives. The letters could not 
have appeared under better auspices. 


JoHN D. GorDoNn 
New York Public Library 





L’Arioste en France des origines a la fin du XVIII* siécle. Par 
At. CriorRANEsCU. Paris: Editions des Presses Modernes, 1939. 
2 vol. Pp. 399 et 338. 120 fr. 


L’Arioste, un des auteurs italiens qu’on a le plus gotités de tout 
temps en France, trouve en M. Cioranescu le dernier et le plus 
complet des historiens de sa fortune dans la patrie de son héros. 
D’importants travaux préparatoires avaient précédé étude d’en- 
semble du jeune érudit roumain, et, en reprenant le sujet, il rend 
hommage aux auteurs qui avaient défriché le terrain, Vianey, Toldo, 
Roth, Keyser, Alice Cameron, J. Lavaud, Chamard et autres. 
L’Arioste fut vite connu en France, sa vogue y fut grande et de 
longue durée. M. Cioranescu en trace la courbe a l’aide de nombreux 
textes cités et étudie avec soin l’influence littéraire du poéte italien. 
Celle-ci est considérable et se remarque dans tous les genres; mais, 
sauf quelques notables exceptions, elle reste assez fragmentaire. Tou- 
jours vivement admiré pour ses réelles qualités de poéte, l’Arioste 
était trop romanesque pour offrir une nourriture substantielle aux 
siécles classiques, et trop plaisant pour séduire les générations 
romantiques. 

Aucun écrivain n’a su lui demander 4 la fois tout ce qu’il possédait, sa 
grace, sa naiveté, la richesse de ses couleurs, sa tendresse, son ironie, son 
art des nuances et son talent de conteur. Mais, & notre sens, conclut M. 
Cioranescu, c’est justement la que réside l’intérét du sujet: voir comment 
une littérature toute entiére s’accommode d’un modéle qui n’est pas fait 
pour elle, dont elle reconnait les mérites et les beautés, mais qu’elle ne 


réussit pas & mettre d’accord avec ses conceptions, et 4 faire entrer dans 
ses habitudes. 


M. Cioranescu nous donne ici un livre bien nourri, consciencieuse- 
ment documenté et agréablement écrit. Tout ce qu’il prend 4 ses 
devanciers il le réexamine avec attention pour arriver 4 des con- 
clusions personnelles et souvent nouvelles. La discussion d’une 
attribution, d’une source ou d’une date l’entraine parfois dans des 
longueurs qui risquent de fatiguer, et en voulant situer les hommes 
et les ceuvres qu’il étudie dans les courants et les mouvements, il 
n’a pas toujours évité les répétitions; mais ces légers inconvénients 
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n’enlévent rien 4 l’utilité de ’ouvrage. Quoique V’histoire propre- 
ment dite de la fortune de l’Arioste en France ne s’étende guére 
au-dela du dix-huitiéme siécle, la liste des traductions et des 
imitations et celle des études frangaises sur le poéte, placées 4 la fin 
du second volume, se continuent jusqu’é nos jours. D’intéressantes 
Annezes, reproduisant des imitations et une critique rimée inédites, 
une bibliographie volumineuse et un index de vingt-huit pages, 
complétent ces deux beaux volumes qui forment une contribution 
importante 4 Vhistoire de l’italianisme en France.? 


CHANDLER B. BEALL 
The University of Oregon 





Italian Nationalism and English Letters, figures of the Risorgi- 
mento and Victorian men of letters. By Harry RupMAn. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 440. $3.25. 
(Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature, 146.) 


In the nineteenth century Englishmen, probably most English- 
men, who thought of Italy or visited it, continued to regard it 
practically as a resort or poetically as “the land of the dead.” But 
many, including some of England’s best writers, saw that Italy was 
becoming something more, were moved by what they believed to be 
the “ resurrection ” of a great nation, and recorded their reflections 
and feelings in prose and verse. This phenomenon is so interesting 
for the light it throws on English life and letters that it has been 
the subject of various studies. Mr. Rudman’s contains the most 
complete account yet given of the literature in English on which 
such studies can be based. 

Mr. Rudman has pushed his investigation beyond the bounds of 
literature to include all references to the Risorgimento that he can 
find, even in translations into English. This research is Mr. Rud- 
man’s most important contribution. Every interested scholar will 


1 Quelques négligences que j’ai notées en passant: I, 31 et ailleurs, lire 
La Boderie pour La Borderie. 1, 357, n. 7, le Renaud amoureux de La 
Ronce (1620) n’est pas un roman tiré de l’épisode d’Armide et Renaud de 
la Jérusalem délivrée, mais une adaptation du Rinaldo, poéme juvénile du 
Tasse. 1, 369, Jacques Corbin ne traduisit pas le Tasse, mais limita dans 
un roman; erreur due au Manuel de Lanson. WU, 52 n., lire Roth pour 
Keyser, donné comme auteur de Der Einfluss von Ariost’s Or. fur. 1, 109, 
n. 21, anecdote des deux sénateurs qui se battent en duel au sujet du 
Tasse et de l’Arioste est rapportée par Grimm, non au volume Iv de sa 
Corr. litt. (éd. Tourneux), mais au volume VI, 40. 1, 125, n. 76, Madame 
Du Deffand écrit & Voltaire qu’elle préfére l’Arioste au Tasse, non le con- 
traire; le Tasse lui parait d’une “ beauté plus languissante que touchante, 
plus gourmée que majestueuse, et puis je hais les diables 4 la mort.” 
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feel sincerely grateful for the mass of references contained in the 
notes and in sections II-X of the ample Bibliography. 

The author has tried to manage his findings by marshalling them 
in chronological order in sections devoted to the men and events 
that excited the greatest interest in England. The chronological 
treatment has increased the difficulties of the undertaking for Mr. 
Rudman and his readers. The book purports to be “ a cross-section 
of British and Italian intellectual relationships,” but when, under 
each broad topic, the sectioning takes the form of annual slices, the 
veining or design in these relationships, if any exists, is hard to 
find. Mr. Rudman himself speaks of “the kaleidoscope of the 
attitudes which the English took towards the Risorgimento.” The 
attitudes were, no doubt, kaleidoscopic; but the confusion is worse 
confounded because Mr. Rudman, proceeding year by year, never 
feels it necessary to make up his mind from what points of view he 
can write up his material as a whole with the best results. He is 
prone to use each bit of it for a different purpose—to give an Italian 
exile’s views of English literature ; to retouch the portrait of Mazzini 
or Garibaldi; to reflect literary opinion or “ public” opinion; to 
show how exiles fared in England; to illustrate Gladstone’s or 
Disraeli’s attitudes; to point a moral for our time; to exhibit 
Swinburne’s deliriums; even to “ document” events in Italy. The 
result is bewildering; and Mr. Rudman is beguiled, besides, into 
many an unwary and unnecessary misstep, particularly in regard 
to Italian characters and events. No broad traits emerge, least 
clearly of all the characteristics of English life and letters illus- 
trated by the excitement over Italy. 

To the extent to which these faults result from the ambition 
to use every scrap of new evidence our system of producing dis- 
sertations and not Mr. Rudman should be blamed. On the pub- 
lisher will descend the wrath of the reader for having been forced 
to plunge and zigzag to the back of the book for the notes, to which 
he must refer at every step to make a profitable use of this kind of 
text. 


Kent Roperts GREENFIELD 
The Johns Hopkins University 





The Connections of the Geste des Loherains with Other French 
Epics and Mediaeval Genres. By RussELL KEITH BowMAN. 
New York, 1940. Pp. xv+168. 


Mr. Bowman has shown that the five poems of the Loherain 
cycle—Hervis de Mes, Garin le Loherain, Girbert de Mes, Yon, and 
Anseijs de Mes—do not occupy the almost completely isolated posi- 
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tion which has sometimes been ascribed to them, but that they 
contain themes derived from earlier literary works and have, in 
turn, supplied themes for later ones. ‘The author’s treatment, 
however, illustrates the dangers inherent in any examination of 
sources and influence undertaken before the texts in question have 
been submitted to critical scrutiny. In the Loherain cycle, as in 
quantities of Old French poems, successive revisers and interpolators 
have added much that is altogether without significance for a 
general survey. Satisfactory texts are lacking for Garin, Girbert, 
and Anseijs, and individual manuscripts are frequently incapable 
of giving a trustworthy picture. Mr. Bowman has exercised too 
little discrimination in seizing whatever evidence he could collect 
from all redactions to which he had access. Consequently, in spite 
of the cases where he has brought together conclusively parallel 
passages, his general summary is valid only for a chaotic corpus 
which may never have existed, and the problem of sources will need 
to be restudied after critical editions of the individual texts have 
appeared. 

It is distressingly evident that Mr. Bowman has not received the 
training necessary for the scientific investigation of such a complex 
problem, for the scholarly control of his materials, or for the 
accurate statement of the points he makes. His findings are 
presented in three ways: the Introduction gives (p. x) a tripartite 
division into “external,” “internal,” and “ coincidental” con- 
nections; the body of the work discusses the individual poems in 
genealogical order, with little reference to the divisions established 
in the Introduction ; the concluding chapter reorganizes the material 
(p. 138) into a seven-fold classification which is the best of the 
three, and whose use throughout would have enhanced the value of 
the work. Insufficient familiarity with Old French has led to the 
printing (p. 68) as -7é the rhymes of a stanza consisting of feminine 
adjectives and participles in -te (= -iee). Paul Meyer is credited 
(p. 104, note 8) with the authorship of the Old French translation 
of the Vita Girardi which he published in Rom., vit (1878), pp. 
179-225. It is often clear that statements found in handbooks of 
literature or in other secondary sources have been accepted as 
authority without the effort of first-hand control. Stylistic infelici- 
ties are not infrequent; in particular, the repeated use of “ devious ” 
(pp. 1, 37, 141) where the sense evidently demands “ divers” is a 
blemish which should not have been allowed to find its way 
into print. 


BATEMAN EDWARDS 
Washington University 
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Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet: an Essay on the Intellectual 
Activity at Cirey. By Ira O. Wane. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1941. Pp. xii+ 241. 


Mr. W. presents a discussion of the intellectual activity in which 
both Voltaire and Mme du Chitelet were engaged during the years 
1733-49 and proves that the Cirey Period was in no sense an inter- 
lude in the development of Voltaire’s thought and interests from 
the English Period to the sojourn in Berlin. 

The book is divided into four chapters: 1. The intellectual at- 
mosphere at Cirey—dealing essentially with the intellectual pre- 
occupations of Voltaire and Mme du Chatelet at Cirey; 2. The 
Examen de la Genése—an analysis of the contents of seven hundred 
and thirty eight pages of manuscript material somewhat similar in 
kind to the clandestine treatises which Mr. W. had so well criticized 
and analyzed in a previous book; 3. The Hzamen de la Genése: 
sources, author, date, in which Mr. W. attributes the manuscript to 
Mme du Chiatelet, shows her indebtedness particularly to Dom 
Calmet and Thomas Woolston and places the composition of the 
voluminous commentary between the years 1736-49; 4. The 
Examen de la Genése and Voltaire—a study of Voltaire’s indeb- 
tedness in the Sermon des Cinquante, the Examen important de 
Milord Bolingbroke, the Bible enfin expliquée, to Mme du Chatelet’s 
manuscript. 

The drawback to the book is found in the rather involved argu- 
mentation the author uses to prove his points. In some instances 
the arguments presented are not convincing. In the case of Mme 
du Chatelet’s “ translation ” of Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees, for 
instance, Mr. W. concludes that it must have been made before 1735 
since the preface bears that date and “ since in all likelihood the 
preface to the work would be the last portion written” (p. 25). 
Facts tend to disprove such reasoning as Mme du Chatelet admits 
as late as May 1737 that she is not well versed in English (p. 15). 
Besides, the earliest reference she makes to her translation dates 
from May 1736 in a letter to Algarotti. This reference is couched 
in significant terms: “ Je m’exerce dans l’art de la traduction, pour 
m’en rendre digne. Je traduis The fable of the bees de Mande- 
ville . . .” (E. Asse, p. 90).2 The preface itself, with the exception 


1In this connection a statement with regard to Mandeville’s Fable of 
the Bees and Voltaire’s Mondain (p. 25) needs clarification in fairness 
to M. Morize. It reads: “ Mr. Morize, having noted the parallel passages in 
the two works, was unwilling to treat Mandeville as a source for the 
Mondain, since there was no evidence of Voltaire’s familiarity with the 
English moralist.” M. Morize, on the contrary, devotes several pages to 
showing that Voltaire could not help but be familiar with Mandeville; cf. 
Le Mondain et Vapologie du luxe au xvitl*, pp. 72-80. M. Morize con- 
cludes on p. 110: “ Nous inclinerions volontiers 4 croire qu’il y a dans 
cette page de Mandeville une source trés prochaine des vers 59-110 du 
Mondain.” Cf. also his notes to the Défense du Mondain, p. 161, et passim. 
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of the last four short paragraphs, which may have been added at the 
last moment, does not help to prove anything as it is a defense of 
the art of translating and of feminism. 

Equally unconvincing are the arguments offered for attributing 
exclusively to Mme du Chiatelet the Examen de la Genése. The 
handwriting is neither Voltaire’s nor Mme du Chatelet’s. The study 
of the text Mr. W. admits “leads inevitably to the conclusion that 
either one or the other must have written it,” and he adds that the 
“tone (of Voltaire), or rather tones, of mockery, gayety, quondam 
bitterness, have been reproduced at least in part in the Hxamen” 
(pp. 128 and 133). If such are the facts, how can collaboration 
possibly be excluded? The fact that the Bible enfin expliquée was 
published and the Examen de la Genése was not does not help solve 
the question of authorship, particularly since Voltaire in the Bible 
enfin expliquée, the Examen important de Milord Bolingbroke, and 
the Sermon des cinquante seems to have extracted a great deal of the 
juice from the Examen de la Genése. Could he not have extracted 
from the Examen what may have been his own contribution to it? 

Similarly, in the last chapter, I get the impression that Mr. W. 
is anxious to crowd too much into the Cirey Period and to make his 
arguments fit the case. I should have been readily convinced about 
the earlier composition of the several works of Voltaire Mr. W. 
mentions, if he had been able to offer a history of the disposition of 
the manuscript of the Hxamen de la Genése at Mme du Chiatelet’s 
death. 

I have called attention to the weakness of the book. I am certain 
that its strong qualities more than compensate for it. 


EMILE MALAKIS 





CORONA. Studies in Philology in Celebration of the Eightieth 
Birthday of Samuel Singer. Edited by ARNO SCHIROKAUER 
and WoLFGANG PavuLsEN. Durham, North Carolina: Duke 
University Press, 1941. Pp. 282. $4.00. 


Many a Festschrift in honor of a revered teacher has been issued 
by his former students, so many in fact that doubts have been raised 
as to whether one more fine old custom is not getting to be a bit 
too routine to retain its pristine flavor. But in the case of this 
volume the striking title is immediately reassuring: it calls up a 
Seminarkneipe, a place where hard-working professors and students 
gather in friendship, where his old students—die ganze Corona— 
present to the old master the kind of scholarly tribute he is sure 
to appreciate. Another meaning of corona is cleverly brought into 
the picture by Dr. Schirokauer in his introduction when he remarks 
that the students of Dr. Singer, a scholar who limited himself to 
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cultivating but one small corner in the vast field of Germanics, 
from their various diverse specialities have woven a wreath to be 
presented to him on his eightieth birthday. 

The offerings in the almost three hundred pages are so polyhistoric 
that probably few reviewers would venture to assay them critically, 
each in turn; at least the present writer has not the temerity. But 
I shall say that wherever I turned in the the book I found it 
stimulating, as a list of the articles may serve to illustrate: 


Folklore: Archer Taylor, A Metaphor of the Human Body in Literature 
and Tradition; Alfred Senn, On the Sources of a Lithuanian Tale; Rich- 
ard Jente, A Review of Proverb Literature Since 1920; Friedrich C. Sell, 
Ein Lobspruch von eim schiessen zu Augsburg 1509. Linguistics: Anna 
Granville Hatcher, Son Cors in Old French; Robert H. Weidman, The 
Orthographic Conflation of Nominal Compounds in MHG based on a 
Study of the Manesse Manuscript; Leo Spitzer, Zwei franzisische Neologis- 
men. Middle Ages: Arno Schirokauer, Der zweite Merseburger Zauber- 
spruch; Gustave von Grunebaum, On the Development of the Type of 
Scholar in Early Islam; Lawrence Ecker, Die Blumenbeschreibungen der 
spanish-arabischen Hofdichter; Henry W. Nordmeyer, Hohe Minne bei 
Reinmar von Hagenau: MF 176, 5; Hans Sperber, Kaiser Ottos Ehre 
(Walther 26, 33). Modern German Literature: Thomas Mann, Goethes 
Werther; Ernst Feise, Clemens Brentanos Geschichte vom braven Kasper] 
und schénen Annerl; Gustav E. Mueller, Solger’s Aesthetics—A Key to 
Hegel (Irony and Dialectic); Wolfgang Paulsen, Adalbert Stifter und 
der Nachsommer; Ludwig W. Kahn, Fortschrittsglaube und Kulturkritik 
im biirgerlichen Roman; Francine B. Bradley, Zwischen Naturalismus und 
Symbolismus: Eine Stilanalyse einiger Jugendgedichte René Schickeles. 


In these days when the United States remains practically the only 
spot on the globe where Germanic studies can be carried on with 
detachment and objectivity * a great responsibility rests on German- 
ists to do this in a worthy manner. Corona is encouraging inasmuch 
as this book shows that we have in practically every branch of the 
subject thorough scholars on whom the mantle of the great men 
of the past evidently has fallen. It is a comfort to note also that 
we have a foundation of the type of the Oberlaender Trust to sub- 
sidize such scholarship and university presses of the character of 
Duke University to bring out such works in fine format and 
excellent printing. 


A. E. ZucKER 
University of Maryland 


1As one illuminating illustration the factual reporting by Dr. Jente 
(p. 30) may be cited. After discussing the superior work done in the past 
by Germans on proverb literature, he goes on in his bibliographical listing: 
“The well-known collection of Georg Biichmann, Gefliigelte Worte. Der 
Zitatenschatz des deutschen Volkes, has been reissued several times during 
the past two decades. The last one to appear in the spirit of Biichmann is 
that edited by L. Heinemann (Berlin, 1929). A ‘ purified edition’ was 
edited by V. Tornius (Leipzig, 1936), in which current sayings coined by 
non-Aryans are omitted from the body of the book but marked as such in 
the alphabetical list at the end with obvious intent. A large number of 
utterances of the present-day political leaders are included, not because 
they are household words but ‘ ought to become such.’ ” 
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The Divine Science: the Aesthetic of Some Representative 
Seventeenth-Century English Poets. By Lean Jonas. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xii + 292. $3.00. (Colum- 
bia University Studies in Eng. and Comp. Lit., 151.) Critics did 
not flourish in the seventeenth century! Miss Jonas, therefore, has 
had to derive her study from what the poets themselves say of 
their art and its practice. In assembling a mass of widely-scattered 
source material from poems and from prefaces and notes by the 
poets, Miss Jonas has made an invaluable contribution. Her aim 
is to demonstrate the underlying likenesses in these poets, as a 
means to a truer interpretation than the previous stress on differ- 
ences and its resulting division of the poets into the “ schools” 
of Spenser, Jonson, and Donne. Her emphasis on the continuation 
of the Renaissance didactic theory of poetry and her classifica- 
tion of poets according to the scope and seriousness of their aim 
are also illuminating. Demonstrating that Scaliger’s scale of poetry 
led to an established “hierarchy” of types in the seventeenth 
century, Miss Jonas shows how the poets who aimed at the highest 
type, the heroic poem, willingly subjected themselves to a long 
and severe period of training in such “low” types as the sonnet, 
pastoral, and satire. Her study of these poets forms the greater 
part of the book and is by far the most interesting and valuable 
contribution made. 

Miss Jonas is less successful in her treatment of the field of 
religious verse. A study which deals with the Christian heroic poem 
should include the theory of the Christian Epic, which evolved 
in both France and England during the seventeenth century and 
resulted in the famous quarrel as to whether or not Christian 
machinery could be used in an epic. Furthermore, Miss Jonas does 
not adequately survey the causes of the rise of religious poetry in 
the century or the relation of this poetry to the Renaissance 
devotional literature and didactic theory of poetry. The treat- 
ment of short secular poems is exceedingly slight. This omission 
could be justified by reference to other studies, but some reason 
should be given for saying so little about these poems. 

Finally, there are several minor points of criticism. Miss Jonas 
classifies the poets as “ major ” or “ minor ” according to the scope 
of their work. Such a classification makes Donne a “ minor” poet! 
The didactic aim and the desire for immortality are points which 
are too greatly labored. And the limits of the period discussed 
are not clearly designated. 

R. FLORENCE BRINKLEY 

Goucher College 
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Letters from Elizabeth Barrett to B. R. Haydon. Edited by 
MartHa Hate SHackrorp. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1939. Pp. lxxii+ 78. $2.00. From the great store of letters at 
Wellesley written by Elizabeth Barrett, Professor Shackford has 
taken those which the lady wrote to Benjamin Haydon between 
1842 and 1845. They number eighteen, besides three fragments, 
and mainly consist of Miss Barrett’s comments upon Haydon’s 
pictures and the manuscript of his autobiography, encouragement 
for the neglected “ genius” at the time when his fortunes were in 
decline, gossip upon the men and movements of the hour, and illus- 
trations of the writer’s literary interests. Through the letters we 
see Miss Barrett as she was in those years: an invalid in Wimpole 
Street, seeing few people beyond the circle of her family, but 
cheerful, healthy of mind if not of body, a voracious reader, and a 
writer of extraordinarily clear and charming letters. The letters 
are fully and excellently edited, and the only criticism one can 
reasonably make is that one has to turn to the back of the book for 
the notes instead of having them conveniently at the foot of the 
page or just preceding the letter. 

Accompanying the text and the notes Professor Shackford has 
given an introduction of seventy pages, made up of sketches of 
Haydon and Miss Barrett. Here the editor sets the correspondence 
in the lives of each of the participants, and gives us besides clear 
and proportioned portraits of each of the principals. Though her 
understanding of Miss Barrett’s nature and her position merits our 
praise, Professor Shackford is at her best in her account of the 
egotistic, mercurial, generous, and improvident painter. She recog- 
nizes and describes the strength in Haydon that won for him the 
“interest and sympathetic respect of Wordsworth, Keats, Lamb, 
Scott, Mrs. Siddons, Miss Mitford, Miss Barrett, Canova, Rumohr, 
Kirkup, and others.” But she also recognizes his lack of capability 
in the kind of paintings he attempted, and the strength in him that 
was mere obstinacy and wrong headedness. It was this latter flaw 
in his character which, when his stubbornness was broken, led to his 
suicide. Professor Shackford’s task, though not a great one, is 
thoroughly well done. 


WILLIAM C. DE VANE 
Yale University 





Fifty Years of German Drama. A Bibliography of Modern 
German Drama, 1880-1930 based on the Loewenberg Collection in 
the Johns Hopkins University Library. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. ix 4-111. $3.75. The acquisition of the 
Loewenberg Collection by the Library of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity was an event of capital importance for students of modern 
German drama. The present catalogue is a most valuable record of 
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the many treasures contained in the Loewenberg Collection. But 
it is more than that. Anyone who turns its pages will find that they 
offer a graphic survey of the various currents in German literary 
life during the period they cover, as reflected by the drama. The 
collection, as Professor Ernst Feise points out in the foreword, 
includes plays by non-German writers of even second and third rank 
who influenced or were influenced by German productions. This 
should prove a rich mine of information for the student of com- 
parative literature and literary influences in both directions. 

One of the most important features of the catalogue is the 
inclusion of data concerning the premiéres of the plays it lists. This 
type of information is usually difficult to obtain without much pain- 
ful digging; here it is given with nearly every entry. It is a pity 
that Dr. Loewenberg sacrificed the ideal of completeness to the 
bibliophile’s dream of collecting first editions. As a result some 
plays by important playwrights like Gerhart Hauptmann, Wede- 
kind, Fritz von Unruh, Werfel are omitted from the catalogue. 
In spite of this deficiency, however, Fifty Years of German Drama 
is a volume which every library and every scholar interested in the 
field it covers should possess. 


H. STEINHAUER 
University of Saskatchewan, 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 





Some Studies in the Modern Novel. By DorotHy M. Hoare. 
Litchfield, Connecticut: Prospect Press, 1940. Pp. vi-+ 154. $2.00. 
These essays, first delivered as lectures at Cambridge, were published 
in England in 1939. One cannot help feeling that the demands of 
the original presentation compelled Miss Hoare to cover more 
material than was consistent with the delicate touch of her criticism. 
In most of the essays the author’s contribution lies in a certain 
intuitive insight, as in the short note on Katherine Mansfield, or in 
the grasp of a certain special aspect of her subject, as in the treat- 
ment of Conrad’s irony. Yet just as one is expecting her to elaborate 
some suggestion, her exposition suddenly spreads out into a general 
description of the author’s work or an acadethic pronouncement on 
what “constitutes his claim to the possession of a distinctive 
attitude.” 

It is in the essay on Conrad that the reader is perhaps most 
provoked by such didactic irrelevancy. -Following a suggestion of 
Dr. Richards, but not, it is to be feared, his warnings on semantic 
pitfalls, she approaches the problem of Conrad’s romanticism. Her 
suggestion that in Lord Jim Conrad “ gives a very subtle exposure 
of the problem of ‘ romanticism’ and suggests its cure ” is promis- 
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ing. Miss Hoare, however, at once plunges into a discussion of the 
“romanticism ” of setting, the “ pseudo-romanticism ” of purple 
passages, and the novelist’s concern with the “ fundamental simpli- 
city of response.” When she does reach Conrad’s “ cure ” she quotes 
from the scene with Stein (“The way is to the destructive element 
submit yourself”) and Marlowe’s concluding words. To this com- 
mentary she adds nothing. It is the reader’s conviction that she was 
capable of adding a great deal that persuades him that Miss Hoare 
could have written a better book. 


LOUIS TEETER 
The Johns Hopkins University 





Tamerlane and Other Poems. By A Bostontan. Boston, 1827. 
Reproduced in facsimile with an introduction by THomMAs OLLIVE 
Massott. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. Ixvi 
+ 40. (Facsimile Text Society.) Dr. Mabbott’s facsimile edition 
of Poe’s 182% Tamerlane supplies two clear wants of students of 
American poetry: first, the need of an accurate facsimile in an ade- 
quate edition and at a reasonable price; and, second, a competent 
study of the literary history of this chief of rare Americana. T'amer- 
lane has been several times reproduced, in type-facsimile or by 
photography, but always in limited editions which were quickly 
out of print. The original was for years so scarce that even Poe had 
no copy and none reached the hands of a librarian or a bibliophile 
until a decade after the author’s death. Since that time a number 
of copies have emerged from obscurity, but Tamerlane still enjoys 
a fabulous rating among booksellers and collectors. 

Precise information about its publication has been as scarce as the 
book itself. With Tamerlane Poe established a tradition which he 
followed in 1829 and in 1831; that is, when adrift and penniless 
to publish a book of verse. In Dr. Mabbott’s introduction we get at 
last something more than legend about Calvin Thomas, who printed 
the first of these books, and an interesting attempt to lighten the 
darkness which has always enveloped Poe’s movements in the inter- 
val of about two months between his leaving Mr. Allan’s home and 
his enlistment in Boston. This darkness Poe heightened by what 
seems deliberate mystification, and biographers have been able to 
offer nothing but finespun conjecture. In the entry in Octavia 
Walton’s album Dr. Mabbott has presented a bit of tangible evi- 
dence that Poe was in Baltimore May 1, 182%, evidence which 
though admittedly slight carries conviction. His sixty pages of 
introduction make this admirable reproduction of Poe’s first book 
a valuable addition to every shelf of Poeana. 


JOHN C. FRENCH 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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1942 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Allen, Don Cameron.— The star-crossed 
/ Renaissance, the quarrel about astrology and 
fits influence in England. Durham, N. C.: 
‘Duke U. Press, 1941. Pp. xii-+ 280. $3.00. 


Butterworth, Charles C.—The literary line- 
age of the King James Bible, 1340-1611. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: U. of Pa. Press, 1941. 
Pp. xii + 394. $3.50. 

Campbell, Bartley. — The White Slave and 
‘other plays. Edited by Napier Wilt. Prince- 
‘ton, N. J.: Princeton U. Press, 1941. Pp. 
Ixxxii + 248. $5.00. (America’s Lost Plays, 
xix.) 

Evans, Willa McClung.— Henry Lawes, 
} musician and friend of poets. New York: 
'Mod. Lang. Ass’n., 1941. Pp. xvi + 250. 
$2.50. (MLA, Revolving Fund Series, xi.) 

Harbage, Alfred.—Shakespeare’s audience. 
New York: Columbia U. Press, 1941. Pp. 
x+201. $2.25. 

Havens, Raymond Dexter.—The mind of 
a poet, a study of Wordsworth’s thought, 
with particular reference to The Prelude. 
Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1941. Pp. xviii + 670. $5.00. 

Hungerford, Edward B.—Shores of dark- 
ness. New York: Columbia U. Press, 1941. 
Pp. x + 314. $3.00. 

Kierkegaard, S.— Fear and Trembling, a 
dialectical lyric. Transl., with introd. and 
notes, by Walter Lowrie. Princeton, N, J.: 
Princeton U. Press, 1941. Pp. xxx + 209. 
$2.75. 

——.— Repetition, an essay in experi- 
mental psychology. Transl., with introd. and 
notes, by Walter Lowrie; with bibliographical 
essay, “ How Kierkegaard got into English.” 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton U. Press, 1941. 
Pp. xlii + 212. $2.75. 

Needler, G. H.— The Lone Shieling, origin 
and authorship of the Blackwood “ Canadian 
Boat-Song.” Toronto, Canada: U. of Toronto 
Press, 1941. Pp. x +108. $1.85. 

Osgood, Charles Grosvenor.—Poetry as a 
means of grace: Dante, Spenser, Milton, and 
Johnson. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton U. 
Press, 1941. Pp. viii+ 131. $2.00. 

Pope, John Collins——The rhythm of Beo- 
oulf, an interpretation of the normal and 
hypermetric verse-forms in Old English 


poetry. New Haven, Conn.: Yale U. Press, 
1942. Pp. x + 386. $5.00. 


Pottle, Frederick A—The idiom of poetry. 








Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell U. Press, 1941. Pp. 
xiv + 139. $2.00. 

Prouty, C. T.—George Gascoigne, Eliza- 
bethan courtier, soldier, and poet. New York: 
Columbia U. Press, 1942. Pp. xii + 351. 
$3.75. 

Quinlan, Maurice J.—Victorian prelude, a 
history of English manners, 1700-1830. New 
York: Columbia U. Press, 1941. Pp. x+ 
301. $3.00. (Columbia U., Studies in Eng. 
and Comp. Lit., 155.) 

Smith, C. Willard. — Browning’s star- 
imagery, the study of a detail in poetic de- 
sign. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton U. Press, 
1941. Pp. x + 252. $3.50. (Princeton 
Studies in English, 21.) 

Smyser, H, M. and Magoun, F. P., Jr. 
(transl.)—Survivals in Old Norwegian of 
Medieval English, French, and German litera- 
ture, together with the Latin versions of the 
heroic legend of Walter of Aquitaine. Balti- 
more, Md.: Waverly Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 
163. (Connecticut College Monograph, 1.) 

Wells, John Edwin. — Eighth supplement 
to a manual of the writings in Middle Eng- 
lish, 1050-1400. Additions and modifications 
to July, 1941, with an index to pieces first 
treated in Supplements I-VIII. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale U. Press, 1941. Pp. 110. $1.50. 
(Conn. Academy of Arts and Sciences.) 


GERMAN 


Bate, Ludwig—Herman Anders Kriiger. 
Bild eines Dichters. Berlin: Preuss. Verlags- 
u. Druckerei G. m. b. H. 1941. 39 pp. M. 2.20. 

Cladder, Eleonore.— Der Wortschatz des 
Abraham a Sancta Clara im Bereich des 
Verstandes. Diss. Miinster. Bottropi. W.: 
Postberg, 1940. 164 pp. 

Fehrenbach, Charles Gervase.—Marriage in 
Wittenweiler’s Ring. Diss. [The Catholic 
Univ. of America Studies in German, Vol. 
XV]. Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univ. 
Press, 1941. xii, 193 pp. 

Gerlach, Kurt.— Die Dichtung des deut- 
schen Ostens. Umriss zu einer ostelbischen 
Literaturgeschichte. Berlin: Junker u. Diinn- 
haupt, 1941. 303 pp. M. 6. 

Krumheuer, Anneliese.— Gerhart Haupt- 
manns Kulturidee und seine Kritik an der 
Kultur. Diss. Marburg. Wiirzburg-Aumiihle: 
K. Triltsch, 1940. 66 pp. 

Mehlem, Richard.—Um Wesen und Wiirde 
der plattdeutschen Sprache. [Niedersiich- 
sischer Heimatbund e. V. Schriftenreihe. H. 
19.]. Hildesheim: Lax, 1941. 39 pp. M. 1. 

Pfeiler, Wm. K.—War and the German 
Mind. The Testimony of Men of Fiction 
Who Fought at the Front. With a Fore- 
word by George N. Shuster. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1941. xx, 349 pp. 
$3.25. 


Vii 
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Walz, John Albrecht.—Studies in Honor 
of John Albrecht Walz. Lancaster, Pa.: 
1941. 335 pp. 


FRENCH 


Ambroise.—The Crusade of Richard Lion- 
Heart, trans. from O.Fr. by M. J. Hubert. 
Notes by J. L. La Monte. New York: 
Columbia U. Press, 1941. xvi -+ 478 pp. $.4.00. 

Bergin, T. G—Fr. Plays: Brieux, Hervieu, 
Mirabeau. New York: American Bk. Co., 
1941. 458 pp. $1.60. 

Coindreau and Loy.—Contes et Nouvelles 
du Temps présent. New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1941. xii + 334 + xciii pp. 

Jamieson, Ruth K.—Marivaux, a Study in 
Sensibility. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1941. vi-+ 202 pp. $2.25. 

McDermott, J. F.—A Glossary of Missis- 
sippi Valley French, 1673-1850. St. Louis: 
Washington U., 1941. x +161 pp. (Wash. 
U. Studies, Lang. and Lit., 12.) 

McKee, D. R.—Simon Tyssot de Patot 
and the Seventeenth-Century Background of 
Critical Deism. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1941. 105 pp. $1.25. (J. H. Studies 
in Romance, 40.) 

Nicklaus, R. and Wood, J. S.— French 
Unseens. London: Duckworth, 1940. 166 pp. 

Randall, E. S—The Jewish Character in 
the French Novel, 1870-1914. Evanston: 
author, Northwestern U., 1941. x + 213 pp. 
$2.00. 

Rice, W. H.—The European Ancestry of 
Villon’s Satirical Testaments. New York: 
Corporate Press, 1941. 244 pp. $3.00. 

Schinz, Albert.—Etat présent des travaux 
sur J.-J. Rousseau. New York: Mod, Lang. 
Ass., 1941. xi-+411 pp. (Etudes Francaises. ) 


ITALIAN 


Alfieri, Vi—Opere. A cura di F. Maggini. 
Vol. II: Vita, Giornali, Annali—Scritti po- 
litici e letterari—Lettere. Milano: Rizzoli, 
1941. 945 pp. L. 52.50. 

Beltramelli, A—Tutti i romanzi. Vol. I. 
Milano: Mondadori, 1940. L. 30. 

Berchet, G.—Poesie. A cura di E. Bello- 
rini. Bari: Laterza, 1941. 456 pp. L. 45. 
(Scrittori d’Italia, 2@ ediz.) 

Cappellani, N.—Vita diG. Verga. Firenze: 
Le Monnier, 1940. 457 pp. L. 18. 

Opere di G. Verga. Firenze: Le Mon- 
nier, 1940. 442 pp. L. 18. 

Caterina (S.) da Siena.—Epistolario, a 
cura di E. Dupré Theseider. Vol. I. Roma: 
Maglione, 1940. L. 170. 

Lo Vecchio Musti, M.—Bibliografia di 
Luigi Pirandello. Parte II. Milano: Monda- 
dori, 1940. L. 12.50. 





———. 


Rossi, F.—I codici palatini della R. Biblio. 
teca centrale di Firenze. Vol. II, fas, 7-8, 
Indici. Roma: Libreria dello Stato, 194], 
136 pp. L. 20. 


SPANISH 


Buchanan, M. A.— A Catalogue of §p.| 
Periodicals in Toronto. Toronto: U. of 
Toronto Press, 1941. 20 pp. 

Gonzalez del Valle, F.— Heredia en 
Habana. Havana: Molina, 1939. 91 pp. 

Hespelt, Leonard, Reid, Engelkirk, Crow 
An Outline History of Sp. Amer, Lit. New 
York: Crofts, 1941. xxii+ 170 pp. $1.60. 

Meier, H. — Spanische u. portugiesische 
Mirchen. Jena: Diederichs, 1940. 

Montero Alonso, J.—Pedro Mufioz Seca. 
Madrid: Espafiolas, 1939. 196 pp. 

- Valdés, Juan de—Didlogo de la lengus, 
ed. F. F. Corso. Buenos Aires, 1940. 

Vasconcelos, José.—Paginas escogidas, ed, 
Antonio Castro Leal. Mewico; Botas, 1940, 
636 pp. 21.5 cms. 


PORTUGUESE 


Anthologie de quelques conteurs brésiliens, 
compil. por la Acad. Brasilefia de Letras, 
Paris: Sagittaire, 1939. 226 pp. 

Cancionero da Ajuda, ed. H. H. Carter. 
New York: MLA., 1941. xxx-+ 190 pp. 
(MLA., General Series, 14.) 

Ferreira, J.—Hist. de la lit. portuguesa. 
Oporto: Domenigos Barreira, 1939. 1007 pp. 

Gut, A. N. de Flue.—Plinio Salgado, o 
creador di Integralismo brasileiro na lit. 
brasileira. Munich diss., 1940. 139 pp. 

Lellis Cardoso, J.—A fonfotografia e 
fonetica. Sdo Paulo: Departamento de Cul- 
tura. 550 pp. 

Ortega Galindo, J—GramAtica portuguesa. 
Zaragoza: Octavio y Félez, 1939. 162 pp. 

Pombinho Jinior, J. A—Retalhos de um 
vocabulfrio. Oporto: Impr. Portuguesa, 1939. 


— GENERAL 


Bauerfeld, Werner.—Die Sage von Amis 
und Amiles, ein Beitrag zur mittelalterlichen 
Freundschaftssage. Diss. Halle. Ohlau, 
Schlesien: Eschenhagen, 1941. 106 pp. 

Dahlerup, Verner.—Ordbog over det danske 
Sprog. Tyvende Bind, sker-sorrig. Copen 
el Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1941. 1487 
cols. 

Howell, W. S.— The Rhetoric of Alcuin 
and Charlemagne. Trans. and ed. Prince 
ton: Princeton U. Press, 1941. xii + 175 pp. 
$3.50. 

Wietzorek, Margareta.—Die Legenden der 
Thais und der Maria Aegyptiaca in den 
romanischen Literaturen vornehmlich des 
Mittelalters. Miinster diss., 1939. 139 pp- 
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THE MIND OF A POET 


A StupY oF WoORDSWORTH’S THOUGHT 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 


THE PRELUDE 
By RAYMOND D. HAVENS 


Fifteen years. have gone into this seatch for the hiding places of a 
poet’s power. There are chapters on the part mattet-of-factness, passion, 
fear, wonder, solitude, silence, and. loneliness, animism, nature, anti- 
rationalism, the mystic experience, religion, and imagination played in 
the thought and poetry of Wordsworth. Other topics ate considered 
more briefly and The Prelude, the most illuminating account in English 
of the mind of a poet, is examined in detail. Theory has not been im- 
posed on poetry but Wordsworth’s: beliefs have been deduced and 
explained from what he himself wrote and said. 


xviii +. 670 pages, two maps, buckram. $5.00 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS - BALTIMORE 

















# # To be published on February 23, 1942 * # 





ADVENTURES OF A LITERARY 
HISTORIAN 


A collection of his writings presented to H. Carrington Lancaster by his 
former students and other friends in anticipation of his sixtieth birthday, 
November 10, 1942. 

The volume will include a portrait of Professor Lancaster by Stanislav Rembski, 
a foreword by Charles I. Silin of Tulane University, ‘a list of persons and insti- 
tutions subscribing to the book 

The main portion of the volume is divided into two parts entitled Open to 
the Public and For Scholars Only. 

The first of these is made up of addresses, anecdotes, material of various kinds 
in prose and in verse, written for a larger public than that of specialists. Con- 
siderably over half of this portion of the book has not been previously published. 

For Scholars Only consists of articles that have appeared in American, French, 
and English scholarly journals. When necessary, these articles are brought up to 
date. They illustrate the various fields of a literary historian’s activities; the 
discovery and identification of documents, the. study of. sources and influences, 
criticism, interpretation, litetary biography, étc. 


xxxi +- 392 pages and a frontispiece, Cloth, $5.00. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS - BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 














For a complete picture of the 
Spanish verb system 


HOWARD MITCHELL'S 


SPANISH VERB AND IDIOM 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Fifty tests, each with varied, interesting drill on high frequency Spanish 
verbs and idioms in which the verbs are used. Vocabulary emphasizes 


commercial terms. 


Auxiliary, regular, irregular, and reflexive verbs; verbs in the 
passive voice, verbs illustrating orthographical changes, radical- 
changing verbs—all used in five different types of exercises. 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA .SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


























TO BE PUBLISHED IN MARCH 


READING FRENCH 


J. C.. LYONS W. L. WILEY 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The appeal of this new reader lies in interest and 
variety; its keynote is maturity and vitality. Im- 
aginative biographies of great Frenchmen —essays 
on the theater and on advertising —.a brilliantly 
witty farce— sparkling readings from modern 
authors — form its content. 


HOLT 257 rouRTH AVENUE — NEW YORK 








